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ABSTRACT 

This teacher training module is designed to help 
teachers design curriculum and teaching to accommodate student 
diversity. The approach locates decisions with groups of teachers, 
creates new roles for both general and special educators, and 
redesigns the Individualized Education Program. After an introduction 
and overview, the first section presents an overall framework for 
thinking about curriculum design that will apply to any student s 
learning style, learning preference, and personal interests. The next 
four parts describe four procedural steps to the creation of 
individually tailored learning for all students. These are: (1) 

gathering information about the student (using an activity based 
assessment approach); (2) planning instruction and designing 
curriculum (noting possible competing approaches to planning as well 
as long-range and daily/weekly curriculum planning); (3) achieving 
balance with mixed-ability learning groups (focusing on the 
importance of organizing, planning, and teaching) ; and (4) ongoing 
recording and reporting (organized into three recording dimensions 
and five user groups). Each section also includes relevant forms. An 
appendix provides age-appropriate activity lists and additional 
forms. (Contains 62 references.) (DB) 
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Teachers At Work Today in Schools 



• • .find that things are changing everywhere. Teachers 
throughout education are re-examining how and what they 
teach. Administrators and school boards are experimenting 
with innovative management strategies. University 
educators are refocusing their research and theories to 
better describe and explain effective teaching and learning 
as students and teachers experience it. Daily reports in the 
media urge more and more changes in all aspects of 
schooling, for all types of students and teachers. At the 
same time, students are more diverse than ever before — 
in cultural background, learning styles and interests, social 
and economic class, ability and disability. 

Multiple Reform Agenda 

Broadly speaking there are three strands of reform cur- 
rently challenging teachers in schools. The first two 
emerge from “general” education, the third from “special” 
education. From a broad national and federal government 
level, there is much discussion aimed at making schools 
more effective in terms of how many students complete 
school and how well they do on achievement measures. 
One specific aspect of this “top down” reform strand is a 
call for national achievement standards and the tests to 
measure these standards. There are also calls for new, 
more consistent tests of achievement that can be expected 
for all American children and documented through new 
national testing processes occurring at the same grade level 
for every child. While there are other features to this 
broad government-initiated reform strand, increased 
standards and testing stand out as a major theme. 
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At the same time, elementary and secondary teachers 
increasingly experiment with new curricular and teaching 
approaches that emphasize students’ mastery not just of 
facts and content, but also of essential thinking skills like 
problem-solving, analysis, collaboration, and experimenta- 
tion. While these efforts do not ignore achievement, or 
even testing, the focus tends to be more on teaching and 
learning. Some of the key words in this “bottom up” 
reform strand include integrated curriculum, activity -based 
or project based curriculum, developmentally appropriate 
practices, mixed age grouping, cooperative learning, and 
authentic assessment 

Within special education the familiar discussions about 
where our “special,” often remediation -oriented teaching, 
should occur (the “mainstreaming” or “regular education 
initiative” debates), are gradually being replaced by 
conversations about integration and inclusion. The civil 
rights logic of integration, that focused more on an end to 
segregation than any particularly detailed educational 
alternative, has now been expanded to focus not just on 
where children with disabilities should not be educated, but 
where they should be educated (general education class- 
rooms) and to what end (full learning and social member- 
ship). 

Inclusion challenges schools to reinvent themselves as 
flexible, creative learning environments that include and 
are responsive to a full range of human diversity, including 
disability, race, culture, learning style, intelligences, 
personal preferences, socioeconomic class, and family and 
community priorities. This newly defined diverse norm 
replaces the old statistically derived, bell-shaped-curve 
norm that uncompromisingly identifies some students as 
“inside” and others as “outside.” 

With this shift in definition of the norm, a parallel shift in 
teacher work becomes possible. Much of the mission of 
special education has been focused on finding and trying to 
repair those aspects of students’ learning that cause them 
to fall outside the norm so that they might once again 
become part of the “in-group.” One task for general 
educators has been to assist this agenda by identifying 
those students who do not seem to fit the insider group so 
that special educators can determine why, and try to change 
that designation. 

The logic of inclusion frees both groups of 
teachers from the task of seeking out and 
naming student learning differences and 
deficits. Instead teachers can focus on 
creating and tailoring curriculum and teach - 
ing so that schooling “works” for every 
student 



How Can Schools Work For So Many 
Different Students? 

It is easy to get confused about what schooling is supposed 
to accomplish for students, especially in these fast- 
changing times. Too much of what we do every day may 
easily become caught up in rules, tests, regulations, scores, 
and grades. While these have their importance and role, 
they often serve to obstruct our mission. 

We think that whatever the details of schools you must 
attend to, the real accomplishment of schooling for any 
student, no matter how able or disabled, is quite simple. 

The purpose of schooling is to enable all students 
to actively participate in their communities so that 
others care enough about what happens to them 
to look for ways to incorporate them as members 
of that community. 

Schools should help each student become a socially 
valued, active participant in the life of their community. 

Of course, each student will actually learn different things 
to accomplish this schooling outcome. Some students will 
leam very different things, others more similar things. But 
the point of school is not so much what students leam as 
what that learning allows them to accomplish as members 
of the community in which they live. 

So. Are Any Schools Actually Doing This ? 

Lots of schools are accomplishing this outcome for many 
different kinds of students. Nevertheless, there is much 
that we do not yet know about how to really accomplish 
this goal for every student. Schools throughout the United 
States and many other countries are just now in the process 
of reinventing themselves to accomplish this more 
student-oriented agenda. It is not yet completely clear 
exactly what schools will look like in the end, but there are 
some emerging features that can help guide schools as they 
continue toward this goal. We have detailed these features 
in a separate document that is designed to assist people at 
work in schools to focus their efforts to change in ways 
that will lead toward the kind of schools that can meet this 
purpose for all students. The Profiling and Planning for 
School Improvement is an approach that helps school 
personnel generate the information they need to develop 
improvement plans, prioritize possible tasks, and generate 
the ongoing information that will assist them to continue 
improving. 
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The Changing Face of Schools 

Our purpose for creating this module is to help teachers 
design curriculum and teaching that will accommodate the 
widest possible student diversity, including students who 
are officially labeled disabled It is best used in combina- 
tion with other curriculum and teaching materials that 
emphasize emerging preferred practices for whatever kinds 
of students you are teaching. In trying to blend the 
innovative changes already occurring within both general 
and special education, we have designed an approach to 
student assessment, curriculum design, and teaching 
planning that responds to a variety of dilemmas teachers 
face as they try to implement each current reform agenda. 
Specifically, we have designed: 

1. A process that locates decisions about 
curriculum and teaching with groups of 
teachers. 

No single teacher, no matter how experienced or gifted, is 
likely to possess all the knowledge, skills, and judgments 
required to effectively design curriculum and teaching for 
the full range of student diversity. Some students with 
disabilities, for example, might require quite specialized 
learning supports; others with unique abilities in some 
areas of learning might also require extremely innovative 
and creative consideration for the lesson to be an effective 
learning experience. 

We think that groups of teachers that include teachers with 
different abilities and skills can together design effective 
and individually tailored learning experiences for all 
children. Some of the teachers need to be skillful at 
teaching traditional academic content. Others need to 
creatively imagine learning activities that offer a wide 
range of learning opportunities across learning content 
areas. Still other teachers need to effectively adapt and 
expand learning experiences for those students who learn 
differently, have unusual preferences about their learning, 
or who have disabilities that suggest some kinds of 
learning in favor of others. Each teacher group will also 
sometimes need the even more specialized knowledge of a 
variety of other educational personnel who can assist them 
in the design and delivery of communication, behavioral, 
physical, and medical supports for those students who 
require them in order to learn well. 

2. A process that creates new roles for both 

“ general” and " special” education teachers. 

Throughout the history of special education, we have 
developed a way of working in schools that places bound- 

0 



aries around what a teacher, or any other adult working in 
schools, can do. “General education” teachers teach 
general students — those in the middle of the bell-shaped- 
curve norm — because that is who they were trained to 
teach. “Special education” teachers work with “special” 
students who have “special” learning needs, usually 
because they have some identified disability or fall outside 
the middle of the bell-shaped norm. This matching of 
teacher work to student characteristics is most elaborated 
in some of the specialist areas. Physical therapists work 
with legs and whole bodies, occupational therapists with 
hands and sometimes mouths, speech therapists with 
mouths, sounds, speech and language. In every case we 
are constrained by our training to only do certain things 
with those students who “fit” our training. 

In reinvented schools teachers may still have unique 
knowledge and skills about content areas, teaching 
strategies, or student supports; but all teachers, indeed all 
adults in school, can be teachers of maximally diverse 
groups of students. Even though a particular teacher might 
have been trained originally in the provision of communi- 
cation supports, the other teachers in her team can support 
her to teach literacy well. The new role for all adults in 
schools is Teacher. 

3. A process that redesigns the Individual 
Education Plan ( IEP ). 

The IEP made sense when our approach to schooling for 
students who didn’t fit the old bell-shaped-curve norm was 
to design something just for them. The logic of labeling or 
naming what is wrong in order to provide help (our 
evaluation and classification system in special education) 
also requires that we design a specific plan that tries to fix 
what is wrong. To do less would mean that we single out 
some children as not “okay” and leave them with the 
dishonor and stigma of being found lacking. A newly 
conceived norm that includes everyone means that this 
reason for a specific plan (or the IEP) doesn’t really exist 
anymore. If we do not identify some children as lacking, 
there is less of a moral and legal requirement to do 
something to justify affixing that label. 

At the same time, if each student is to achieve the school- 
ing outcomes of active, meaningful participation and 
contribution to their community, they must each receive an 
education that has been uniquely tailored ox personalized to 
their abilities, interests, and communities. This really isn’t 
as challenging as it might sound. Teachers in general 
education are always tinkering with their lesson activities 
and assignments to tailor them to different students. This 
describes a process for individually tailoring curriculum 
and learning so that every student in the even more diverse 
group has a unique learning experience that serves their 
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growth, competence, and community participation. This 
individually tailored education is documented in the 
Individually Tailored Education Report (ITER). During 
the process of change in schools from the old ability- 
grouping, tracking, labeling systems to reinvented schools 
that are effective for the full range of student diversity, we 
believe the ITER is consistent with the requirements of the 
IEP. This will permit you to move your curriculum design 
planning toward reinvented, inclusive schools even though 
your entire system of policies may not yet be reformed. 



Module Structure 

We have organized this module into five parts. Part one 
presents an overall framework for thinking about curricu- 
lum design that applies to any student. Three parts describe 
three procedural steps to the creation of individually 
tailored learning for all your students. The first of these 
procedural steps focuses on gathering information about 
your students, the second on planning, and the third on 
recording and reporting your decisions to all those that 
might need or want to know about them. The middle part 
also expands curricular to teaching design with some 
organizational and teaching strategies for diverse groups of 
learners 

Each of these sections includes some forms to help you use 
the ideas in your own work. Most of these forms are 
designed to be heuristic. That is, we designed them to help 
you think about your curriculum and teaching decisions. 
You might not actually write on them very much at all, but 
just looking at them during your planning and thinking 
times will assist you to consider all the relevant dimensions 
and make better decisions. 

We also have developed other modules in collaboration 
with teachers and administrators that might help you in 
other parts of your work. 

More information about these materials is available from 
the Schools Projects, STP, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97405. We can also be 
reached by phone (541-346-3513), fax (541-346-2471), 
TDD (541-346-2466) or computer e-mail 
(diannef@oregon.uoregon.edu). Feel free to be in touch. 
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W hat do you think of when you hear the word 

curriculum? Do you think of a book? A list of 
things you have to teach? A book for students, a work 
book, and a teacher’s manual? Many teachers have come 
to think of curriculum in one of these ways. They imagine 
that curriculum refers to what we teach and that informa- 
tion is determined by someone else (or some group) and 
given to teachers in the form of books, texts, and lists. 

THE ROLE OF THE "OFFICIAL" 
CURRICULUM 

We agree to some extent. Many countries, states or 
districts have identified what we will call here an “offi- 
cial” or “standard” curriculum. There is a set of things 
that we expect students to know and/or be able to do at 
various points in their schooling careers. This list of 
learning expectations is often translated into learning 
materials like textbooks, accompanied by teachers' 
manuals, to help both teachers and students meet the 
expectations. Some places refer to these learning expecta- 
tions as “curricular aims”, “common curricular goals” or 
“benchmarks”. 

The underlying logic of curricular aims or approved 
standard curriculum is that if a student learns this content 
then s/he is likely to be able to use it to become an active, 
contributing member of the community. Historically 
speaking this logic has served teachers and students 
reasonably well. Many students do learn at least most of 
what is contained in the official curriculum and textbooks, 
and most do go on to construct active, contributory lives 
with that knowledge whether they learned all or not. We 
think it is important to remember, however, that the 
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purpose of schools is not to make every child learn what is 
in the official curriculum. It is to help students acquire the 
competence to be active, valued members of their commu- 
nities. If learning the official curriculum accomplishes 
this, so much the better. But if learning the official 
curriculum does not seem to be resulting in students’ 
ability to use their learning to be active and successful 
members of their peer groups and communities, it is 
especially critical for you to make your own different 
curricular decisions. As our society changes from an 
industrial structure to one reliant on information technol- 
ogy, the logic of a standard curriculum is less and less 
useful. Our emerging society is making far different 
demands. A schooling in facts and skills will be less useful 
than one that prepares adults to creatively seek out 
information to respond to the problems and purposes they 
face day to day. 

“Curriculum” As Decision-Making 

Because of the limits of an official curriculum for meeting 
the learning needs of a really diverse group of students in 
the 21 century, we think it is better to think of curriculum 
as first and foremost about teachers making decisions. 
You must first decide how well the official curriculum (if 
there is one) is “working” to achieve good educational 
outcomes for each student. You must then often make a 
series of other decisions about how to "tweak" official 
curriculum activities with other learning activities to 
ensure individually tailored and effective learning experi- 
ences for each of your students. 

Three Decision Situations 

Broadly speaking we think you will encounter three kinds 
of decision-making situations based on the unique ways 
your students learn and use their learning. The kinds of 
curricular decisions you may need to make are slightly 
different in each situation. 

1. Enrich the curriculum . 

Some of your students will seem to “float through” 
whatever you are teaching, learning with apparent ease 
and interest. They will generally do well enough on your 
measures of acquisition and achievement and function well 
in their lives outside of school and as members of their 
peer group. These are the “easy” situations that make 
your job both comfortable and satisfying. Sometimes you 
will wonder if the student really remembers any of the 
learning or if they just operate outside of school on the 
basis of things they learn there instead of from you. You 
may also sometimes wonder about never seeming to excite 
any real passion about learning for students. They learned 



what you taught, they met criteria, but the part of you that 
is passionate about learning may feel a little bothered that 
you did not really transmit your passion to the students. 

We think such students need you to find ways to enrich 
the curriculum for them, to help them identify and get 
excited about their learning and its usefulness in their lives. 
If there is a “goodness of fit” between what students are 
learning in school and the interests and demands of their 
lives outside of school, their learning will be more mean- 
ingful and sensible to them. This kind of identification 
with what they are learning is the real stuff of both 
learning motivation and passion for learning. 

2. Expand and enhance the curriculum . 

You will have other students who sometimes (or occasion- 
ally or always) draw your attention. It’s not that they are 
not learning. Sometimes they learn everything so quickly 
that they have time to fool around and distract you and 
others. Sometimes, though, students become bored and 
frustrated because they feel they waste time waiting for 
others to catch up to them that they lose all interest. Some 
students will drop out and stop trying. Fairly quickly their 
ability to meet the standards of achievement you set will 
diminish. 

Other times students may struggle with their learning. 
They take a lot longer to figure things out and sometimes 
despair of ever succeeding. Some learning is more work 
than play, more drudgery than discovery. There is little 
passion, and over time, even little interest in learning. 
Sometimes struggling students try to handle their frustra- 
tion by making even less effort, arguing that they really 
don’t need to learn the things you ask of them to be 
successful in their lives. Once a student has made this kind 
of decision to devalue school learning, it can be almost 
impossible to change his mind. 

Both bored and struggling students need you to expand 
and enhance the curriculum to respond not just to their 
abilities, but also their learning styles, preferences, 
personal interests and areas of intelligence. Sometimes 
children struggle, for example, because they are really 
active, inductive learners who find rote, repetitive, deduc- 
tive learning incomprehensible and boring. Facile learners 
simply need more things to learn and explore that build 
upon their interests and preferred ways of learning so that 
they can make learning alive in their lives. 

All learners have various intelligences. Howard Gardner, 
the leading Multiple Intelligences theorist has identified 
eight so far. These intelligences include: 

Kinesthetic intelligence, or what teachers 
call "Body Smart" 
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Musical Intelligence - "Music Smart" 
Logical-Mathematical Intelligence - "Number Smart " 
Linguistic Intelligence - "Word Smart” 

Interpersonal Intelligence - "People Smart" 
Intrapersonal Intelligence - "Self Smart" 

Spatial Intelligence - "Picture Smart" 

Naturalistic Intelligence - "Nature Smart" 

All learners, including learners with disabilities, have 
strengths in some areas. As a teacher you will need to 
draw upon and strengthen all of a student's intelligences. 

There are many ways to enhance and expand curriculum 
in response to a student's various intelligences, learning 
styles and learning preferences. Sometimes you can 
change the demands of the task (do more or fewer ex- 
amples, read more or fewer pages or books). In other 
situations you might change the focus of the task, allowing 
students to learn one thing through the medium of other 
topics, for example. In still other situations you can 
change what students produce. The assignment to write 
about his family for one student might mean exploring his 
family tree and writing about distant relatives and the 
language they spoke in the old country. For another 
student it might mean writing about her family’s interest 
in hiking through the mountain forests, an interest 
passionately shared by the student. For still another it 
might mean drawing, writing a song, or videotaping a 
play as their account instead of actually writing it out. 

In the end, each student will essentially learn the 
official curricular aims , but their different ways of 
acquiring and using the knowledge contained 
there is what makes the curriculum useful in 
building their competence and value as members 
of their community. 

3 . Overlap and embed the curriculum . 

You may encounter situations with some students whose 
abilities simply make it impossible for them to learn some 
things. Instead you will have to depend directly upon the 
guidance of the schooling outcomes and the student's 
learning strengths to bring their learning needs into closer 
correspondence with the official curriculum. Of course, 
these students can learn many parts of the official curricu- 
lum, especially if you are creative and flexible in your 
teaching. The point is that using the official curriculum as 
your only teaching reference may not allow you to be as 
confident that your teaching is really helping the student 
become a more active and contributory member of the 
community. You must select those parts of the curriculum 
that directly build their competence in the activities of real 
life both inside and outside of school. 
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Rob hasn't taken any science courses, and |fgj| 
lent really all that interested in the discipline of 
\ bi o logy. The ceilbioiogy tea che rJi s a c rea t ive - 
teacher who depends a lot on his students 
learning through experiments and experiences. 

He does a lot of activities and labs in his 
courses. Rob will learn some of the biology 
vocabulary and concepts that relate to his 
: interest in fishing, and other outdoor pursuits. 

Even more useful for Rob is the learning he will do' 
in the context of lab: These activities offer lots 

his reading ; 

(by keeping his lab group informed of the next 
steps in the activity/experiment), his organiza- ' 
tion and planning skills (by being the lab assis- 
. tantithat prep a reef a II the :eq uipment and passes 
■it out), his communication -skills (as lab assist ' : V 
tant he has to talk with the other students when 
they need more items for their experiments and 
[ activities), math skills (he has to make sure 
there is enough equipment fo rail the lab groups ' : M 
and sometimes has the task of counting and 
measuring for his own lab group), and so on. 

For Rob, your curricular decisions involve finding ways to 
embed or overlap his learning objectives in activities in 
which other students are learning something quite differ- 
ent. 

Sounds Interesting, But. . . 

How do you actually make these decisions day to day? 

The remainder of this module offers an approach. We 
have developed these ideas by watching, talking to, and 
working alongside a lot of teachers who are engaged in 
trying to improve their teaching, especially in terms of 
making their teaching and curricular decisions more 
responsive to increasingly diverse groups of students. 

For each broad procedural component (gathering informa- 
tion, planning, designing and reporting) we will try to 
provide some ways to think through your decisions, and 
ways to evaluate whether or not your use of these ideas 
captures their fundamental logic. We will also try to 
describe for each procedural component the way in which 
it would function if your school is not yet completely 
“reinvented.” We think that teachers, using some of these 
ideas, will contribute to how quickly schools become 
effective learning environments for all children and youth. 
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E ven students with similar learning styles benefit when 
their instruction is tailored to their learning prefer- 
ences and personal interests. We have two strategies to 
help you discover these preferences and interests. One is 
focused on how students use their learning outside your 
classroom and the school is one of several you will need 
to complete assessment for learning for each of your 
students. The other strategy will help you collect informa- 
tion about your students’ learning histories so that your 
efforts can begin where other teachers have left off. 

AcnviTY-B ased Assessment: 

Figuring out who your students are. 

Why activity-based assessment? We know you probably 
have a variety of official achievement information avail- 
able to you about your students. Most schools seem to 
excel at collecting information about how each student 
compares to all the other students. Sometimes there is 
even fairly detailed information available about how far 
the student has progressed through some curricular 
content. Teachers are also beginning to use various 
inventories to help them learn more about students' 
learning styles, preferences and intelligences. We encour- 
age you to seek out and use these various strategies and 
have included some suggested sources in Appendix 2. 
Here, however, we will emphasize a way for getting to 
know what students and their families value about learning 
and what kinds of things they might want schools to help 
them accomplish in their lives. The Activity Based 
Assessment Inventory does this and more. 

Actually, we first created the ABA to help teachers of 
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students with severe disabilities identify activities in 
which their students had the most need and interest to 
become more competent. Some students will not acquire 
all the skills and abilities of their peers, despite good 
schooling experiences. Given this reality, teachers cannot 
depend exclusively upon the official curriculum to 
achieve desired schooling outcomes for all of their 
students. They must instead look to the activities and 
patterns of the lives students are leading as their curricular 
source and then overlap and embed real life learning goals 
into the activities and content of the various parts of the 
official curriculum. 

Increasingly we are finding that teachers are using the 
ABA in various ways to help them learn more about all 
their students. The ABA can help teachers learn: 

<— about each student *s competence to participate 
in the day to day activities typical of their age 
group . 

<— which of these day to day activities students 
themselves really want to learn more about 
or be better at performing. 

<— which of these activities the student's family 
and friends identify as priorities for learning 
and participation. 

This information will assist you to make the appropriate 
enrichment, expansion, enhancement, or overlapping 
decisions about curriculum for each of your students as 
they are needed. 



How Does the ABA Work? 

The ABA has two parts: The Activity Lists, and a one-page 
Summary. We’ll describe each briefly along with some 
suggestions for different ways you can use each part. 

Age- Appropriate Activity Lists 

Remember: Schooling should help every student be an 
active, participating, contributing member of his or her 
community right now, not just sometime in the distant 
future. The age-appropriate activity lists represent the real- 
life curriculum the official curriculum seeks to influence. 

We have organized these lists into three to four-year age 
groupings (e.g., ages 5-8, ages 9-12, 13-15, and 16+). We 
developed the lists by interviewing students, parents and 
teachers about what children and youth actually do in 
their lives outside of school. We organized the lists into 
activities of Caring for Self, Friends & Family, Enjoying 
Leisure & Recreation, and Contributing to Community. 
Table 1 illustrates the range and diversity of activities 
included on the lists by comparing three areas and two 
different age groupings. All the lists are included in 
Appendix 1. 



Ages 5-8 



Table 1 

Categories of Activities Included in the 
Age- Appropriate Activity Lists 

Ages 16 + 




r Caring for Self, Friends^ 
& Family 

Personal Care 
Personal Business 
Being a Friend 

Family Membership 



r Enjoying Leisure & ^ 
Recreation 

Media 

Exercise & Fitness 
Events 

Games/Crafts/Hobbies 



\ 

Contributing to Community 

After School, Weekend, Vacation 
Work/ Mentor categories: 

Arts & Communication 
Business management 
Health services 
Human Resources 
Industrial & Engineering Systems 
Natural Resource Systems 
Miscellaneous 
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The Activity Based Assessment Inventory 
[ABA] (Figure 1) 

Sometimes you will want to sit down with a student, or 
with a student and his family and friends, to complete an 
in-depth activity-based assessment. This is especially 
critical for those few students for whom the official 
curriculum is not a useful outline. Sometimes these are 
students who have severe or multiple disabilities. Some 
may be nearing the end of school or may have reached 
such a level of frustration with school that a whole new 
approaches called for. In still other situations it may only 
be one part of a student's learning that is so challenging. 

We designed the ABA Inventory to help you structure a 
conversation with a student and his or her family and 
friends. Figure 1 depicts one of the pages of this Inventory 
that was used by a teacher. We’ve included a blank form 
in the back of this module so that you can easily copy 
more for yourself. 



Table 2 summarizes four steps for using the Inventory. The 
key to this kind of individual interview is to make it as 
much like a conversation as you can. Sit alongside or 
between the student and others so all can see the Interview 
Guide. The questions you want to ask are essentially the 
same for each activity on the list: 




These questions focus on helping you learn about the 
student’s abilities, interests, and priorities for learning and 
change. Note all interesting or potentially useful informa- 
tion in the spaces on the form 

When you (or another teacher) finish updating these pages 
and go on to a new activity-age list, remember to save the 
ABA Inventory in the student’s cumulative file. As a 
record of the student’s competence and growth, it will be 
valuable information for others as well as a useful antidote 
for the more deficit-oriented information typically found in 
official files. 



Table 2: 

Using the ABA Inventory 



1 



Select the activity list that matches your student's age. 



2 



Make copies of the activity pages. 



^ Schedule a time (about an hour and a half or so) to meet with the student, 
her parents, and any brothers, sisters, or friends that the student and/or 
parents think might have some useful information or good ideas. 



4 



Make notes on the guide as the informal interview/discussion proceeds. 



Remember: Keep the interview positive . You're trying to learn abut the student's abilities, 
interests, and preferences so you can make better curricular decisions 
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Figure 1 : Sample from the ABA Inventory 
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The ABA Summary 
(Figure 2 ) 

Once you have completed the interview, save some time in 
the next day or two to summarize what you have learned 
on the ABA Summary page. Figure 2 depicts a filled out 
example, but we have also included a blank form in the 
back. Using this summary while the interview is still fresh 
for you will save you time later flipping through the pages 
of the inventory as you try to make curricular decisions. 
The Summary can also be a useful way to share the 
interview in a succinct and accessible way with other 
teachers who help you plan curriculum and teaching. 

Wait! I Can’t Spend So Much Time With 
Every Student! ! 

Of course you can’t. We suggest you only do individual 
interview discussions with the one or two or several 
students who require the most curriculum tailoring. For 



other students you can take more of a whole group 
approach to activity-based assessment that still results in 
individual information. There are several ways to use 
activity-based assessment with whole groups. Here we'll 
describe three, but you may come up with more. 

If you are working with middle or high school students, 
you can give the lists to the whole class. Tell them to 
identify those activities they most like to do with a star and 
those they think they need to do better at with a check. 

You could even creatively format the "lists" into other 
graphics with the help of your computer. 

Another approach is to use the lists to develop a question- 
naire or interview where students tell you directly about 
preferred activities instead of using the lists as a source. 
The illustration below is one classroom example 
(Atladottir, Parra, 1 994). 



All About Me 
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Figure 2: Example of ABA Summary Page 
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You can also send the appropriate activity list home with 
each of your students with a cover letter suggesting that 
the parents and student review it together. Tell them to 
summarize their home discussion by making a list for you 
of three or five or some number of activities that they 
would like you to try to focus on during the course of the 
year. Here’s an example letter you might be able to use as 
a guide. 



Dear 



The year seems off to its usual hectic start! I will be trying to 
keep you informed of important events and activities as each 
week and month passes, but this letter is to first solicit some 
important information from you and . 

I want to make sure that the curriculum and learning activities 

we do this year are really useful and sensible for . I am 

especially interested in making sure that whatever [he/she] learns 
is really interesting and seems to have some usefulness in [his/ 
her] life outside of school. 

Attached you will find a list of activities that children 

’s age typically do. Please sit down with and 

talk about which of these activities [he/she] does well enough 
and which [he/she] and you might want to get better at. 

Of course, I can’t promise that I will be able to work directly on 
some of these things, but knowing about the interests and 

preferences of you and will really help me tailor 

assignments and activities to try to incorporate these interests. 

I have scheduled a meeting on October 12 at 7:00 PM. that 
will last about an hour and a half. I’ve invited all the parents 
of my students to report back to me about these activities. 
Please try to select 3-5 that are of special importance to you 

and . Of course, you can also write me a note or 

call me at . if you cannot attend 

this meeting or would just prefer a more individual conversa- 
tion. I am hoping that getting all the parents together about 
these activities will help identify ways in which we can all 
work together to make this year an especially successful and 
productive one for . 

Feel free to call or write me if you have questions or just want to 
talk things over. 

Regards, 



Pam Reston 



Our example cover letter includes an invitation to parents 
to attend a follow up meeting. We know teachers who 
have used this approach quite successfully. Not only did 
all the families attend, but the discussion resulted in ideas 
and plans for the teachers, for other teachers in the school 
also working with the class, and for the parents. 



Paul's uncle didn't say much for the first 15 or 20 minutes of 
the meeting. He seemed shy, sitting on the edge of the group 
and clasping his hands in his lap as if he was just a little 
uncomfortable being back in a school. 

Sarah ’5 mother began talking about her desire for Sarah to do 
more with friends after school. She worried about her at home 
alone just watching TV until she and her husband got home 
from work. She wondered questioningly if Mrs. Stanton might 
help the students plan some after school activities with each 
other once in awhile. 

Paul's uncle seemed to gather his courage, cleared his throat, 
and said he was worried about Paul not having many friends 
and being so quiet and isolated. Paul ’s mother left last year 
and his uncle brought Paul into his own home, but seemed not 
quite sure how to support Paul's preadolescent social life. 

Sam's mother spoke up, offering to make sure Paul was invited 
to Sam's upcoming birthday party which brought similar offers 
|f: from two other parents. Jevon 's dad commented that Jevon 
often mentioned Paul in his reports about the school day's 
events and seemed to like him. He offered to encourage Jevon 
to invite Paul over for videos and popcorn some evening soon. 



This teacher filled out ABA summary pages on the 7 
students in her class of 23 that seemed to need some extra 
attention. You might use the ABA Individual Summary 
form to make notes about the whole class. We have 
included a whole class summary form in the back of the 
module that allows you to summarize your class individu- 
ally on page. This particular teacher’s summary pages 
helped remind her of the parent meeting discussion when 
she began planning specific curricular goals and designing 
teaching plans. Another strategy might be to have brief 
individual meetings with each student about their review of 
the activity lists with their parents. You could then use the 
ABA summary to capture the highlights of this discussion. 
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The Learning History/Transition 
Information Profile 
(Figure 3) 

Figuring out where your students have been 

Every fall in American schools, many teachers get a new 
group of students and most students get a new teacher. 
Some schools are experimenting with “step-ups” and 
mixed age groupings that allow students to stay with the 
same teacher for several years. (This has been common 
practice in some other countries where teachers “follow” 
their students for several years through elementary and 
middle school especially.) You may know a little bit about 
some of your new students just from seeing them around 
the school, or in come cases, hearing their previous 
teachers talk about them in the teacher’s lounge or during 
meetings. Too often, though, you really don’t know very 
much about the new group and have to almost “start from 
scratch” getting to know each student. Sometimes you 
may get through a whole year and still feel that you never 
really got to know a fair number of your students. This 
may bother you since you realize that if you get to know 
students well you are more likely to be able to tailor their 
learning so that it is interesting and more useful in their 
lives. 



While the ABA will greatly assist the process of learning 
who your students are, it does not provide you with an 
educational history of your students. What have past 
teachers learned about Germaine’s preferred learning 
styles? What are his special gifts of intelligence? What 
supports does he need to manage school and learning 
well? What kinds of curricular materials and approaches 
have been tried? Which worked and which didn’t? 

Of course, for some of your students this kind of informa- 
tion is less critical, or becomes transparent to you within a 
few days. For a sizable proportion of your class, however, 
you could well “waste” the fall covering old ground in lots 
of different ways. We’ve created the Learning History / 
Transition Information Profile to help you get this 
information sooner rather than later. Table 3 summarizes 
the information included on the Learning History /Transi- 
tion Profile while Figure 3 illustrates one of the three 
pages. 



Table 3: 

Information Included on the 
Learning History/Transition Information Profile 

In short, this student’s abilities, issues and needs. . . 



from the perspective of teachers and family . . . 

with suggestions for finding more in-depth information . . . 



Health and Safety 

Communication 

Mobility 

Manipulation 

Vi sion/Hearing 

Personal Care 

Equipment 



Reading 

Writing 

Schedule Use/Time Telling/ 

Calendar 

Numbers/Math 

Money 

Independent Work 
Group Work 
Homework 



Self Management/Behavior 
Friends/Relationships 
Learning Style and Preferences 
Activity Level Preferences 
Social Image/Esteem 
Other home stuff 
Other school stuff 
Other community stuff 
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Figure 3: Page of the Learning History/Transition Information Profile 
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Who Fills Out the Learning 
History/Transition Profile? 

It depends. If your school is well-organized as collaborat- 
ing faculty, you could have a system that has every sending 
teacher fill out the Learning History/Transition Profile for 
students that you and they think might be a bit too difficult 
to learn about quickly. If your school is not organized in 
this way, you can ask teachers of students you expect to 
inherit to complete the Profile with the child’s parents 
before the end of the school year. You can also use the 
form as atn interview guide after the fact to gather informa- 
tion from both the previous teacher and the student’s 
parents. Some teachers we have been working with are 



finding the Learning History Profile is especially helpful 
when students' move to the next grade also involves 
moving to a new school. A shorter, condensed Overview 
is illustrated below. 

We encourage you to not skip the student’s parents. 
Teachers usually only have a year (or at most 3) of famil- 
iarity with a student. We think you’ll find, as we have, that 
parents will most often be the best at anticipating how their 
child will react to your classroom environment. Their 
information might be crucial to the peacefulness and 
productivity of the first weeks of the new year and serve as 
a basis for your curricular decisions throughout the year. 



Student Name School 

Sending Teacher 

Date: 

last mar 

Elementary /Secondary 
Transition Planning System 
OVERVIEW 



Briefly, a few things you might like to know about 




The Transition Planning System Overview 
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IN SUM 

W e have described two ways of gathering 
information about your students. These 
strategies will help you tailor your curricular 
decisions for each student in your class, 
thereby enriching, expanding, enhancing or 
overlapping depending upon the student’s 
interests, abilities, preferences, and priorities. 
Taking students’ and families’ perspectives 
into account is a key to the creation of really 
effective, flexible curriculum and genuinely 
reinvented schools. The next section provides 
some additional ideas, strategies, and tools to 
help you use this information about your 
students in both your whole class and individual 
student planning. 



and 
Each one 



T he direction and commitment of the multiple 

efforts of reform currently at work in schools is to 
reinvent schools as places of learning that respond to 
individual student differences and interests within the 
context of the larger classroom and school community. 

For many teachers this really isn’t as difficult as it sounds. 
Good teachers are good at least in part because of their 
ability to attend to a single child’s uniqueness while 
managing the ebb and flow of the whole class. Good 
teachers have always been able to move rapidly between 
the big picture and the single child. 

You probably remember the couple of teachers in your 
own learning history who fielded the question only you 
really wanted to ask, let you change the assignment so you 
could do something you thought was really special, and 
generally inspired you to produce your best efforts. If the 
memory isn’t too old, you might also remember that she 
accomplished this powerful singling out in a way that 
made you feel “proud special” instead of “sorry special.” 

As special education gradually funneled more and more 
students away from the general education classroom, some 
teachers became less practiced at accommodating some 
students, while they remained just as fluently able to tailor 
their teaching and planning for others. “Human diversity” 
acquired narrow definitional limits, at least within the 
learning community of the general education classroom. 
“Sorry special” became the more dominant reaction of 
children to our efforts to help them learn better or 
differently in places besides the general education class- 
room. 
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For most of you general education teachers, reinventing 
teaching and learning means discovering anew how to 
stretch your planning creativity for everyone to accommo- 
date successfully more and more different kinds of “each 
ones." 

For you special educators, the stretching is of a different 
kind. You need to think first about the whole class and how 
its learning activities can provide rich opportunities for the 
student you used to teach alone, rather than thinking of the 
individual child and how they might, or might not, “fit in” 
to the activities of the larger group. In this section we offer 
three planning tools that will help you both stretch. But 
first, a couple more words about why collaborative 
curriculum planning seems so difficult. 

Competing Approaches to Planning: 

Why tea chers struggle with ea ch other 

Of course we realize that planning for any teacher is really 
just an effort to gain some amount of comfort with the 
chaos. Plans, especially for general educators, impose 
some order and direction, but are rarely expected to unfold 
as anticipated. Teaching plans are meant to be changed; 
the plan just gives you enough structure to change things 
for the better more often than for the worse. Special 
educators sometimes forget this essential 
unpredictability of teaching and become constrained rather 
than aided by their plans. This is one planning difference 
that can make it challenging for general and special 
education teachers to begin working together, but there are 
others. 

Within special education we have relied, at least since 1978, 
upon creating detailed annual plans for each child’s 
curriculum and teaching. While these individual educa- 
tion plans (IEPs) meet many of the accountability require- 
ments of both federal and state regulations, they often do 
not serve teachers as well. Special educators find them- 
selves spending hours stretching into days creating IEPs 
that are then filed away until the annual process gears up 
again 9-10 months later. General educators approach the 
IEP document with consternation and suspicion. “Do I 
really have to do this?” “How do I do this and teach the 
rest of the class?” “I don’t know what I’m going to teach 
in March exactly and can’t really say what this student 
might be able to learn.” 

General educators tend to plan for longer periods of time in 
broader strokes, leaving the detailed lesson planning to 
right before, and even during, their teaching. General 
educators also tend to start their planning from the 
broader view of the whole class rather than any one child’s 
learning perspective. It’s as if special educators plan 
from the bottom up (the student to the class) while 



general educators plan from the top down (the class to 
the student ). 

HOW CAN WE POSSIBLY GET TOGETHER ABOUT 
PLANNING THEN ? 

If students with disabilities, who now must have detailed 
and annual IEPs, are going to become fully included as 
learning members of the general education classroom, 
some changes in the process for generating the IEP will 
need to occur. We suggest an approach that takes advan- 
tage of the planning strengths of both general and special 
educators. The resultant process generates curriculum 
goals annually (just as now required by the IEP regula- 
tions), but leaves the articulation of specific teaching 
objectives until much closer to the teaching event (a 
change that is currently being discussed as the federal law 
{IDEA} undergoes reauthorization.) There are several 
advantages to this small change. 

Teaching objectives can be more responsive to 

STUDENT LEARNING. One problem many teachers find 
with writing annual objectives is that the IEP is not very 
responsive to changes in students’ learning. Our IEPs are 
only our “best guess” about what and how much a student 
might learn. When our best guess is even a little off the 
mark, it becomes less useful as a guide to teaching. The 
most effective, flexible, and efficient teachers constantly 
revise teaching objectives in response to students’ work 
and learning. Thus teaching objectives written close to 
the teaching event are most likely to really reflect exactly 
what is transpiring with the student’s learning. 

Teaching objectives can better reflect the 
CURRICULUM. Since general education ieachers usually 
make their curricular decisions only the week, day or even 
hours before actually teaching, annual teaching objectives 
must always be written in very general terms. Yet it can 
be difficult for teachers to see how these generally worded 
objectives apply in the specific teaching situations they are 
designing, resulting in students being left out or teachers 
asking some other adult to figure out what the student 
should be doing. If teaching objectives are written close to 
the teaching event, the student’s learning can be framed in 
terms of the teaching content and event, making it clearer 
for everyone how the students will participate and what 
they will be expected to accomplish. In this section we 
offer 3 planning tools that will help you move from broad- 
based curriculum planning for longer spans of time (like 
several weeks or a whole term) to specific lesson design 
for a single or small number of days. We've also included a 
special section on group teaching that we think will give 
you some ideas for managing student diversity with mixed 
as well as same-ability groups of learners. 
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The IEP becomes a working document. Both of 
these advantages result in the IEP becoming something 
teachers use all the time to help them make and record 
their curricular decisions. The EEP-in-a-drawer becomes 
the IEP-in-the-hand, constantly reminding all the teachers 
involved in the class what they are trying to accomplish for 
those students whose successful learning requires a bit 
more careful tailoring and personalizing. 

Long Range Curriculum Planning: 
Sketching the big picture with broad strokes for 

EVERYONE 

This first tool is designed to be used by groups of teachers 
doing longer term planning about how they will be 
achieving curricular aims over the next weeks or even 
months. Instead of just “following the book/’ more and 
more teachers are getting together to engage in just this 
kind of creative and collaborative curricular planning. 

First they identify broad curricular themes that might be 
either conceptual (e.g., conflict, culture, growth) or 
substantive (e.g., relationships, animals). These themes 
provide coherence and constancy as students move from 
one learning activity to the next. Themes also serve to 
invigorate skill-based learning like reading, math, and 
writing with meaning and interest for students. This tool 
draws on "webbing" to elaborate the theme into a wide 
variety of possible topics that can be clustered into 
learning activities. Webbing is a brainstorming technique 
familiar to many general educators, but rarely familiar to 
special educators. Some general education teachers use 
webbing with their students to involve them in the design 
of the curriculum and resultant learning activities. 

Figure 4 illustrates the web that the teachers of the grade 6 
team devised. Notice that the broad theme of relationships 
naturally generated a variety of topics and activities that 
might take anywhere from an hour to several days or even 
a couple of weeks. 

These teachers have also thought through how the webbed 
topics might translate into a series of learning activities 
using another piece of planning paper illustrated in Figure 5. 
Long Range Curriculum planning begins to translate topics 
from the web into specific activities and relate them to 
various academic content, skills, and other more specific 
. dimensions of curricular and teaching design. Sometimes 
academic content will, for example, be infused into one of 
the integrated curriculum activities. For example. The 
math review at the beginning of the year will focus on the 
measurement unit with learning relating to the history of 
the metric system and challenges related to woodworking, 
cooking, consrtuction and conversions. In other situations 
the teachers will organize some focused teaching of these 

O 




academics, sometimes with same-ability and sometimes 
with mixed-ability groups of students. 

This “big picture, broad stroke” planning also helps the 1 
group identify and share responsibility for organizing their 
resources. Notice that Bob will take the lead in the wood 
working projects and will likely be the one to plan the 
language arts unit. On the other hand, Carol will take 
responsibility for social studies and Home Ec. both in 
terms of her involvement with all the students in the three 
teachers’ classrooms and the collection and management 
of all the special materials. Barb, who feels more comfort- 
able in the sciences, will lead the math and health curricula 
development. 

Finally, notice how this broad stroke planning has helped 
the teachers identify that several clusters of students 
will need some additional thought or special attention. 

It is not necessarily clear to the reader exactly why these 
teachers have singled out these students, but it does seem 
clear that they intend to spend more time organizing their 
thinking about how these activities will need to be tailored 
to be successful for them. 

HOW DOES THIS ANNUAL PLANNING WORK FOR IEP 
STUDENTS? 

It depends on how services for students officially desig- 
nated as eligible for special education are organized. 
Remember we are in a time of transition. Only relatively 
few places have succeeded in absorbing previously 
separate special education in ways that preserve all the 
functions, but without any of the labels. Where this has 
happened all students are assigned to general education 
classrooms that are supported by groups of teachers. Each 
teacher has different teaching strengths and preparation. 

At least one has a history of interest and preparation in 
tailoring curriculum for more challenging learners and 
providing the additional supports they might require. In 
such reinvented, inclusive situations, these two curriculum 
planning forms help identify students that might need more 
systematic discussion, detailed planning, and support. 

You may find yourself in a different situation during this 
period of transition. In many other schools “special” 
students are still “served” by a separate system. Some 
might be assigned only part time to general education 
classrooms and spend part time in other special-only 
places (like resource rooms, or self-contained classrooms). 
Others might be assigned full time to general education 
classrooms, but bring the special-only aspects along with 
them to the classroom in the form of another adult who 
takes primary responsibility for their learning. All these 
are examples of integration. While integration is a “step- 
on-the-way” to truly reinvented, inclusive schools, it still 
maintains much of the separateness that can lead to more 
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Team Members: 



UgT/AM 

CEBJU* J UomPsoiO 
fmrb SMITH 

Laurie Jqh&MEI 



Date: . 




Curriculum Themes: /titFASUKSMEMr 



7TmE- Fall - seek —des. 





Resourceln 






early tor jqophes 

• Ask id A to monitor 
small groups 
Barb u/H I support 

m H.€. tohUe stud. 

make the Ginger- 
bread house- 
Hare an Olympic * 
-rjarticipu Ft come 
and teii about hn/k. r 

experience 




S-read the 

instruction* J*° 
•practice tr>c/r 
reading. . 

*l. 

XT iuiU hare 

roles e>s constr. 
t as timekeeper' 



/tome dbc. (Ginger bread house 
-need ingredients 

Idoodiuoork - Ft box - trunk 
-need material 

TF6. - Alin i Olympics 
- plan t construct 



Cared 

Bob 

Badb 



IBhTEMdnci 

— measurement Units 

_ —//— eg uipmenrs 

— mate a papier house 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



- Encyclopedia 
—ftisrorg boohs 

h , ret! *«• /ibm V 



UOOK3 - wv 1 ^ 

"Ueite. or make stories 



(Barb 

CfiBOL 

Bob 



.Instruction 

■ter /ke project 
•Instruction cards 
tor deferent 

rotes. 



xfl can use 
CoUu tatvr 

* Give 

roles or tasks 
that match 
their individual 

goals- 
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Figure 5: Example of the Long Range Planning form 
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feelings of “sorry special” than “proud special” in 
students. 

If your situation is better characterized as integration , the 
Long Range Planning form will help special education 
people gather information about what might be happening 
in the general education settings you are trying to make 
more inclusive. General education teachers might use the 
form and give it to the specialist team before any kind of 
IEP meeting is ever held. The information sketched on the 
Long Range Curriculum Planning form might help the IEP 
participants construct annual goals that better reflect the 
general education curriculum. 

Daily/Weekly Curriculum Planning: 
Filling in the details and tracing the 

IMPLICATIONS FOR SOME 

We have designed the Brainstorm Teaching Plans for 
Mixed Ability Groups (figure 6) to assist your more 
detailed and ongoing planning. The “form” is also 
presented as a set of cards that teachers can use to plan the 
details of the curriculum units sketched out during the 
annual curriculum planning discussions. Like all the 
pieces of paper presented , this one encourages “thinking 
through” rather than “filling out,” though many teachers 
use the forms to make notes that will later help them 
recapture their decisions. Both paper and card versions of 



these key planning tools are in the pocket at the back of the 
module. 

We mention the Brainstorming Teaching Plans form in 
this discussion of curriculum planning because planning 
for curriculum and teaching are intertwined. Curriculum 
decisions are teaching decisions and your ongoing 
teaching decisions constitute the real curriculum-in -use. 
Curriculum and teaching are inseparable in practice. The 
Brainstorm Teaching Plans form encourages groups of 
teachers to think broadly and expansively about all the 
options they have for making the learning experience as 
exciting and responsive as possible to all their students. 

For any one of the integrated curriculum activities or 
academic focus activities you thought up during your 
broad stroke annual planning, you have all kinds of 
choices. Lists on the back of the Web form may spur your 
inventiveness. 

The Brainstorm Teaching Plans first prompts you to make 
your curriculum/teaching decisions within each of these 
dimensions and then think about the implications of 
whatever decisions you make for your own task list as well 
as the learning of your students. Like the Long Range 
Curriculum Planning form, this form helps you identify, 
now in a more precise way, those students who will require 
more systematic and focused decisions if their learning 
experiences are to be well-enough tailored for them to 
really achieve the kind of active, meaningful participation 
in community life that you seek and value. 



Brainstorm Teaching Plan For Mixed Ability Groups 




What environmental conditions need to be considered? 

time of day room temperature and lighting 

length of lesson activity environmental noises and other distractions 
sequence with other dailylessons/activities/events 
What applies in this case? 

Implications for groups of students and/or individual students? 










How will this lesson accommodate student 


learning differences? 


Cognitively: 


Affectively: 


memory 


persistence 


problem-solving 


peer collaboration 


organization 


dealing with errors 


speed 


responsibility 


logical-mathematical 


leadership 


linguistic 


activity 


musical/aesthetic 


thinking 


spatial relations 


emotion 


bodily -kinesthetic 




Inter and intra personal 




What applies in this case? 


implications tor groups of students and/or individual 


students? 







In Sum: 

Have I considered: 

Lesson materials 
Lesson design/format 
Location(s) 
Activity/Lesson plan 
Student expectations 
Environmental Conditions 

PersonalizingAailoring for individuals/groups? 
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Brainstorm Teaching Plan For Mixed-Ability Groups 



Curriculum Area/Aim/Theme/Unit/Lesson: 


Potentially Related Real Life 
Activities 

Caring For Selfr Friends & Families i 

Develop : p/cin 
activities 


Potentially Related Real Life 
Activities 

y 'Enjoying Leisure & Recreation: 

Sports 

Handcraft 


Potentially Related Real Life 
Activities 

Community, Jobs& Chores: . 4 : : 

Cook -balce 
RepaiV or make 
different things 



In Sum 



Special considerations: (e.g.: Ieps.Tag, 
Esl issues, students who leave early, 
other/needed supports & resources) 



KS5£-«>' unit* Ar a.lenjn..-™* 

. _ + 0 change measurement ,mn« + 

. - to use Measurement eauipmcnT 

• — i-o choose appropriate, units 

• _ + o es-n^ate, * 

.understand the importance ot accuracy 

Lesson Design/Format: 

• /ns+ruetion ; d&moriS+ra'Hon 'From teacher 

• Instructions on cards 

• Coope.ro 'Hue. Jearn i ng 
•Individual ulark 

Locations: 

•7he~ Classroom 

— U i bra ru 

• - School ki [fchen 

• - UJOod uJork Shop 

• — cry m 
Activity/Lesson plan flow: 

MAKff: r J . ^ 

• a gingerbread house 

• - paper house 

• - uioodbox house 
. write a story 

• o^rite about measurement 
for -Hie class newsletter 

- 34udy +He. nistoty of 
hMo meajureixen'f f 
were creafed 

Lesson Materials: . _ 

- Pkxpey- -glwe - scissors- eardDera us* 

_ Flour .«+?. ... a« 6 »> aJ! 

- Beaks from ++»e library mi«S t ' r,n 9 rulers 

-'"**"“*7? •« 

Environmental Conditions: . . _ * -i 

* /knottier classroom; space spread eu 
.frets hot : stuffy u/ith all the stud^s 
~OP£hf utitJOoufi 
Extra/Outside resources: > 

•Tllm on Olympic S 

• Ct>mmiar\iFu people. CIS Speaker 
^Engineer - Hardware. store 



0 +he.r Croats • 

— Reading 

•m strut^i on s 
• Stories 

— OJriFing 

— Learning & i Odding 
and multiply^ ^ h S!o 



©o 



- Using ; reading off a ruler 



“Thk.m3 care of loe,\onginjs 
— Be on -bask 
Start on time. 



• measure, different 

things j 

• change meas«remcnT 

U*i»« . . 

•develop: construct 

mini Olympics 



for 



— In4e*-ac.i 

- \Jorking w 



w if^ others 

+h others 



piT^eren+ s+udenti .1 
L^ill hove different 
depend'^ on +hefr 
need s- 

G-oah wi" 

- EDWCfiFiOiOAU 

- hpasK ORtCwlTeD 

- SoClfiL 
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Figure 6: Example of Brainstorm Teaching Plans for Mixed- Ability Groups 
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Again, How Does This Work for IEP 
Students? 

As with the Long Range Curriculum Planning form, it 
depends on your situation with regard to integration of 
special education versus a reinvented school that has fully 
incorporated those students and teachers who used to 
populate the separate system. If your current experiences 
are better described as integration, then you might be 
either a “general” or “special” educator trying to figure 
out how to use this part of the planning process. 

If you are a general educator, the Brainstorm Teaching 
Plans can help you and your colleagues be more expansive 
and creative as you plan your teaching. This very effort 
will likely help you create the kinds of flexible, responsive 
learning experiences that are naturally incorporative of 
student diversity. If you have special educators trying to 
“help” you integrate students who have been labeled 
“disabled,” you might use a summary of these brainstorm- 
ing decisions to keep them informed about your teaching 
and curricular decisions. Figure 6 illustrates the summary 
of a brainstorming session between a group of teachers 
who will be teaching a measurement unit. It is clear from 
the summary that this planning session worked out some, 
but probably not all, of the activity and teaching objectives 
details. These teachers will likely do more of this kind of 
detailed brainstorming, planfling, readjusting, and replan- 
ning as they proceed with the unit. Nevertheless, the 
teachers have developed a teaching plan that includes some 
general strategies for all students including those with 
diverse needs. 

If you are a special educator, you might use the Brainstorm 
Teaching Plans form as an interview guide to find out 
what is happening in the classrooms you seek to integrate 
your students into. In this way, you not only collect 
information that might help you more successfully 
integrate your students, you also let the teacher know that 
you are trying to learn about his/her teaching decisions so 
that you can collaborate with them. Too often general 
education teachers on the receiving end of integration get 
the message that the special educators want to change them 
to look more “special” so the labeled student will “fit in.” 
By beginning with the teachers’ planning decisions, you 
may encourage a more collaborative working relationship. 
Over time, the general education teacher may adopt the 
Brainstorm Teaching Plans form and begin using it more 
routinely as a thinking guide. 

Finally, we’ve provided a Lesson Plan (Figure 7) to finalize 
the details of your teaching design. This tool encourages 
the most detailed planning, including "visualizing "just 
how the lesson will flow from your first effort to "hook" 



the group into the topic, through the work of the lesson to 
your effort to close and transition to the next lesson or 
activity. Notice in our example that individual student 
expectations are noted to the side of the lesson plan. This 
could easily be shared between classroom teacher and 
support staff for additional reminders and suggestions. 



Q 



IN SUM 

We have described four kinds of planning and 
offered you a heuristic device for assisting each. 
Webbing gets the process started with really 
divergent brainstorming, while the Long Range 
Planning form adds detail by sketching the big 
cumcular picture with broad strokes for everyone 
in the class. The Brainstorm Teaching Plans helps 
you fill in the details closer to the teaching event 
in a way that highlights the implications of your 
cumcular and teaching decisions for those 
students who might require more focused 
attention. Some students will require some 
additional decisions that will further enrich, 
expand, overlap, and embed teaching objectives 
and activities in ways that are maximally respon- 
sive and effective for their learning. The Lesson 
Plan prompts you to make these individual student 
decisions as you plan forthe whole class. 
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Lesson Plan 



Theme: sij FA st/tt/MBA/Ts 



Date: <5£pr. 3o 



Unit/Lesson: 

MmHS^TiCS 

- Chonqinq measure. rr%ej\+ units 

- Mofc< T a jpoperhouse. 



Process/Skills: 

Learn 

• Change measurements 

•Use measurement eguiprv>en 1 

• Understand important accuracy 
'VJork collaborafi 



What will we do? 



Special considerations (e.g.: 
lEPs, TAG, ESL issues, 
students who leave early, 
other/needed resources) 



A : bo ill practice his # 
■from 0~l0- 
Hell/ learn h> use a 
ruler to measure lenjt^ 
'Remind him to begin 
UJith 0. . . 

Hell prac-bce & 
social skills. 

The students h)//f ^l- l 

roles so Uieu canpmChce 

+he Social 

"need *> uoork on. 

UBIE&Uik * 

S . and n. will take. care of 



Activity: M Rk iMCr B fi-OUflC 

Use a pa-Her-n. Students need to measure 

a pattern bu4 charge. the meaaurem&nl unit 
from 10 mm -10 cn, u)h en they Start uiorkin 9 
on the house to enlarge, it. 

Introduction ("Hook", stated purpose) 44,^ nrBi( o-f 

Don't need a -Hock" ihis time, > believe the project 

is it in itself. 

•Explain 4 b e project, gi'i/e instructions on sards 

but have then figure out themselves hou) they 1 oantjrt 

• Remind then of the rules ivhen working nroups 

Development ( Activity, guided practice, modeling, ** 

student practice, reteach): 

• S+u Ms read m^cVanj g,v«>| 

. TTneq'U have different n0,es rnar 3 then 

IheJll divide the work between tine group menbee 
nnd each one will be responsible -for one 



and each one 
side or the boot. 

They can decorate the house it wey u)i sh. 



► Closure (Tie it together, homework, draw a picture, 
journal entry): 

A paper house is ready : all the group'. 
Mill have a Show : te.ll. 

Evaluate the group bOork. 

Time and Material _ , 

This uill ^kejxbcuf Zhsurs.^ 

tns+rudio* cards ; evaluate" 

Rulers- sc, ssars-paske-- card beard 



their groups stuff. 
msk -AtfiSTE* 



tiL vM ** eirertfone 
Siarled } keep the gro^i P 
Qn iztsk SO iheyll finish in nme 

encouk&ek. ^ 

Ti 7 / * fill encourage ether* t 1 
u)ork on+heJr interpersonal skit S 

CLWRlPlSg. 

K 1 H mill make sure everyone 

^ writing on her P^ al 

toward fTers * H •**¥ 
an d need* to take +h 

initot ve 



illustrate : be accurate. 
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Figure 7: Example of the Lesson Plan 



Achieving 
Balance with 
Mixed-Ability 
Learning 
Groups 



Why Student Diversity Challenges 
Teaching 

Traditionally teachers organized their students for learning 
based on the assumption of homogeneity: students who 
share the same or very similar learning characteristics or 
abilities learn best when grouped together. Most teachers 
learned to organize their teaching according to this kind of 
ability grouping. Such a strategy permitted teachers to 
tailor instruction to student ability while avoiding the 
demands of fully individualized, or even individually 
adapted, teaching. Ability grouping still may be a reason- 
able choice on some learning occasions. 

More and more though, teachers are finding that their 
students are simply too different for this traditional 
grouping and teaching strategy. Dramatic variations in 
ability, learning rates, and learning styles among today’s 
students force teachers to rethink their teaching. 

In the end, homogeneous grouping can end up actually 
enforcing and reinforcing segregation and exclusion of 
students that don’t seem to readily fit in for one reason or 
another. In today’s classrooms there seem to be more and 
more of these “hard to fit” students. When homogeneous 
group teaching is the only strategy used, a few students 
will excel, more naive learners might fall behind, and those 
with more significant disabilities might well end up barred 
from meaningful learning. 
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Well, Then How Can I Avoid the Pitfalls 
of Homogeneous Group Teaching? 

First, realize that sometimes your teaching agenda, and 
students’ learning agendas, will best be met by grouping 
similar learners. Teaching rarely is as simple as “either/ 
or.” Here we will provide you with some guidelines and 
examples for teaching mixed ability groups and encourage 
you to always group students both homogeneously and 
heterogeneously. 

How DO I Teach These 
Mixed Ability Groups? 

Teaching mixed ability groups requires that you take a 
little more time to thoughtfully organize and plan for the 



groups’ activities, at least at first. Let’s start with three 
examples: 


Toe 
identify 
learning 
only 2 lie 


lay's g radejo science experiment involves 
ng bases and acids using litmus paper. Each 
group has a list of 10 liquids to identify but has 
fyds to work with initially. Identifying all 10 


!! means t 
assigns 

; 

student 
i the scril 


hat all the groups must share their information, 
udents are grouped into teams of three and 
i to individual work stations. Each of the 
s in the group has a role. In one group Charlie is 
?e, Rachel dips the litmus paper into the liguids 


• : f?and Jos 


e, who has significant disabilities, fills tRelllllllllll 
suned beakers with the liquids. He also matches 


>' : pre-mea 
, the litmi 

1? a r l-i ; r 


us paper to examples on a science chart and 


:: ; <v ; onc/i r 

to group 
the oth< 
f0iamed, t 


oLtvrcAxD uric/ rcz> mu- unen unavC \z> jrurn yruup 

r in his motorized wheelchair to get the names of 
jr 6 liquids for Charlie and Rachel. Once all lOane 
he three share clean-up responsibilities 



: Mr. Hansen’s 5th grade class is responsible for the 
: school-wide recycling of paper. Each<week a team is , 
selected (on a rotating basis) to visit the classrooms, 
empty each recycling box into a largo cart, sorting the 
, contents of the collection and depositing them into the 
schools large recycling containers for a monthly pick-up. 
ISDavid is responsible for scheduling/tasks within tKeiBgSfcR 
group. He designates Karen as Randy's partner. Kandy is 
working on sequenced independent tasks. Karen makes 
an agenda for them to follow. Anita, who is working on her 
■ • English skills, is appointed to manage the equipment, 
while S>en will join the sorting. 



Students in Mrs. Smith's mixed-age second-third 
: classroom are studying different habitats. Their group 
projects involve constructing ^ diorama of the 
« BJhabitat. The 26. students a rearranged at. tables in 7-0 
§\ cooperative groups, of, 5 or 6. Atrone table; Glafk (who 
is working on grasp-hold-release) picks up a container 
of clay and passes it to Shawn who opens it, removing 
- the contents which he divides into; 5 portions. 1 Teresa • 

Pi, opens a' resource book which she' has just found in the x!'!; 
library. She begins to read to the group, showing 
pictures of the different animals in a jungle habitat. 

Anne uses her augmentative communication device to 
choose "monkey" as the animal she will be working on. 

Each of these examples involves different kinds of students 
doing different things. Yet successful learning in each 
case depends upon a common set of strategies. We have 
organized these common strategies into a set of “essential 
rules” and “helpful hints” described in this section. 



First, Organize! ! 

Remember, diversity is a strength not a problem, if you 
just see it as an opportunity for creative teaching and 
learning. Every student has something to offer and gain. 

The key to this teaching and learning begins with 
thoughtful selection of members for each group. Letting 
students choose their group mates is sometimes a good 
idea but it does not guarantee heterogeneity. Teacher- 
selected groups, at least most of the time, will give students 
an opportunity to work with and appreciate students 
different from themselves. In an article about cooperative 
learning, Johnson and Johnson (1989) suggest a good 
compromise between having students organize their own 
groups and teachers doing all the choosing. Each student 
identifies classmates they would most like to work with so 
teachers can organize groups with these preferences in 
mind. Still, organizing groups is complicated because 
there are so many potential differences to consider. Our 
first essential rule and its accompanying hints simplifies 
this issue: 



RULE #1 : Maximize variation across student 

CHARACTERISTICS ALONG THREE GENERAL 

dimensions: 

1 . Behavioral Abilities 

2. Communication Abilities 

3. Performance Abilities. 
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The most critical idea here is balance — group students 
who are different from each other, then balance their 
differences. Consider differences like gender, age, cultural 
background, learning status, individual learning prefer- 
ences and personalities as well as physical and intellectual 
abilities. Try to balance student abilities to communicate 
about the learning task and context, to do whatever the 
activity requires, and cooperate with each other throughout 
the learning activity. 

By Behavioral Abilities we mean things like sitting and 
staying with the group, contributing to the organization 
and management of the group’s work, paying attention to 
others as they participate, asking for help when it is 
needed, and interacting with all the others in the group 
about what is going on. 

By Communication Abilities we include not just being able 
to talk, but being able to express yourself in any way, 
including some that might be a little unusual. For ex- 
ample, some students might use nonverbal ways of 
communicating their ideas like sign language or pointing 
to pictures, or using electronic communicators of various 
types. Communication abilities also refer to students’ 
abilities to organize and present their thoughts effectively 
for others as well as their ability to listen and understand 
other group members’ ideas and perspectives, however 
they might be communicated 

By Performance Abilities we are referring to the varying 
degrees of depth and mastery students bring to any 
learning situation. Some students may already be quite 
familiar with the content and tasks, using the particular 
lesson to refresh and maintain their ability and information 
or to expand upon a strength. Other students who are 
equally familiar with the content and tasks of the lesson 
might use the opportunity to expand and deepen their 
mastery by exploring related ideas, helping other students 
learn, or serving as a leader of the group’s efforts. Other 
students may be just learning some of the basic concepts 
and skills, often requiring more teaching support and 
assistance during these early stages of learning acquisition. 
Still other students may be somewhat familiar with the 
content and tasks, but need more practice with the ideas 
to become really fluent with their use. 

There may also be students participating in the activity to 
learn only some of the content and skills. Generally 
speaking, try to organize your mixed ability groups so that 
each student’s strengths and weaknesses balance those of 
the others in the group. Let us illustrate this first essential 
rule by describing some mixed ability groups before 
offering our three hints. 
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The Woodworking I class at Bogart High School 
has 22 students, all different. Some an? really clever 
with their hands and find working with wood tools easy 
and rewarding. Other students are just trying to fill 
out their schedule with something that doesn’t require 
too much homework. A few want to acquire some basic 
household skills that might save them time and money. 
Some of the students are Hispanic or Vietnamese and 
struggle with unfamiliar English words and grammar. 

One student, Tom, has some physical and cognitive 
disabilities that make it difficult for him to use his 
hands easily, get around, or communicate quickly He 
points to words and pictures on a board to communi- 
cate his basic ideas, preferences, and requests, but 
there are quite a few things that he simply doesn’t 
completely understand. 

Occasionally the teacher talks to the: whole group 
about a new project or how to do some procedures or 
use some new tool. Most of the time, however, 
students work either on their own or in small groups of 
three or four on individual projects. Usually everyone is 
making the same project, but some students’ efforts 
are more elaborate, while others are more basic. When 
students are supposed to work alone, one of the 
students volunteers to help Tom. Most of the time, 
however, Tom works alongside Juan and Rob. Juan has 
trouble speaking English and often struggles to read 
the project instructions and work with the necessary 
measurements; but he loves the feel of wood and seems 
to have a natural ability to work with tools. He enjoys 
helping Tom, often quickly smoothing out the result of 
Tom’s less skillful attempts. ■ Rob also appreciates 
Juan’s natural skill, trading his own fluency with 
: academics for Juan’s near artistry with wood. Tom 

often becomes the group’s assistant — getting out 
materials, making sure that everything is handy, 
passing the next item to Juan, and generally helping to 
keep the group working consistently and quickly. 

One of the grade three teachers at Ridgeview 
Elementary, Ms. Patrick, is using a variety of activity- 
based curriculum approaches, including Whole Language 
and Writers’ Workshop. The class also includes several 
students who are officially considered disabled. The 
three third grade classrooms have one full time and one 
part time classroom assistant that they share. Ms. 
Patrick always tries to schedule one of these assis- 
tants during the Writers Workshop lessons 
since there are so many different activities 
going on at once. The 24 students are organized into 
groups of four, each carefully organized by Ms. Patrick ; : 
to balance students’ strengths and weaknesses. This 
week each student will write, illustrate, and bind a book 
about their plans for the upcoming Spring holiday. 

Ralph, who uses a wheelchair, is grouped with two eager 
writers, Sonnie and Charlie. Sam, also a member of the 
group, doesn’t like to write and has trouble expressing 
his ideas in (cont.) sentences, but he is a fine artist. 

He will work with Ralph who doesn’t read or write, but 
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doee like to create stories and select pictures to 
illustrate them. Connie and Charlie help Cam and Ralph 
to make sure their stories are well-edited, and 5am 
expands Ralph’s illustrations from various magazines 
into original artwork. Each finished book tells each 
student’s own story as well as the story of the group's 
collaboration. 



Another group includes Ricky, a student who reads a 
little and likes to use computers, but who has a hard 
time working on one thing for more than a few minutes 
and can easily get: upset and disruptive. Ms. Patrick 
has grouped Ricky with another enthusiastic student 
as well as two other students who are elower paced 
and more unflappable. In fact, whenever Ricky starts to 
get upset, they usually either ignore him or ask him to 
help them use the computer so they can type their own 
stories. Even so, Ms. Patrick tries to get to Ricky’s 
group more often than Ralph’s to make sure that Ricky 
is learning and not just staying calm. 



HINT #1: Balance your teaching 

attention across the day 
and week. 



balance your teaching attention for any particular student 
across the day and week. When they are not receiving 
your focused teaching attention, they might be learning ‘ 
from a peer, teaching a peer, practicing already learned 
skills, or exploring the topic more in depth by leading the 
group’s activity. 



Questions to ask yourself about how well you balance 
your attention across students: 

1. Do I want to spend time paying some focused 
attention to every student across all curricular 
areas each week? 

2. Could I describe at least every two weeks just 
how well any student is learning in all key areas? 

3. Do those students I find "challenging" have 
some learning experiences each day they find very 
positive and successful? 

4. Do those students I find quick and easy 
learners have some learning experiences each day 
they find challenging and rewarding? 

5. Do all my students have the opportunity to 
learn from other adults, peers and students in this 
school and can I describe these opportunities? 



You used to try to create groups of similar enough learners 
so that you could teach all of them at once. Each student, 
you assumed, was getting an “equal” amount of your 
teaching attention. If someone in the group was different 
enough to need some other kind of teaching assistance, 
others in the group had to wait, or the student had to wait 
until you had finished with the rest of the group. This 
sequential approach — trying to give everyone a fair share 
of you during each lesson — often resulted in quite a few 
members of the group having “down” time when they were 
not learning anything at all. 

Groups of diverse learners, balanced to complement 
different performance, communication, and behavioral 
abilities means that some students in any group actually 
need less of your teaching attention for that lesson. 

Students who are practicing or maintaining previously 
acquired information and skills need less direct teaching 
than those who are working on mastering basic concepts 
and skills. From a teacher’s point of view, diverse groups 
of learners always include some that need less teacher 
attention, and some that require more. “Low intensity 
learners” in one group, however, might be higher intensity 
learners in another group. 

Instead of trying to balance your teaching attention evenly 
within each lesson, mixed ability groups allow you to 



HINT #2: Balance students’ roles within 

the group. 

In addition to maximizing the diversity of students' 
learning, behavioral, and communication abilities, it is 
helpful to organize groups in which students serve differ- 
ent roles. Try to organize groups so that the efforts of each 
members are perceived as needed by the group. Arrange 
for students who are less able, or perhaps who are less 
well liked because of various annoying habits and behav- 
iors, to have some expertise that the group needs in order 
to accomplish its task. For example, you can arrange for 
students who might have significant disabilities to have 
essential materials or information, or to distribute or collect 
needed materials. 

Mix enthusiastic with more suspicious learners. Make sure 
that every group has at least one student who can serve as a 
model of cooperation and consideration for others. 
Conversely, make sure that no group has more than one 
student who requires a lot of behavioral support and 
guidance. Similarly, try not to group several students with 
assertive personalities to avoid the pitfall of a group with 
several leaders and no followers! Grouping too many 
quiet, passive students may result in too little leadership. 
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leaving another group rudderless and drifting. If the 
activity demands different kinds of abilities at different 
points, like good writers and good artists for writing and 
illustrating books created as part of Writers' Workshop, try 
to organize groups where different students can contribute 
their special competence to the rest of the group while also 
benefiting from others’ unique abilities. 

Try to make sure that groups including students who 
require more physical assistance include at least one other 
student who enjoys helping. Groups that include students 
who use lots of special “devices” whether to communicate, 
write, or sit properly, should also include other students 
who are fascinated enough by these special tools to wait 
while students use them instead of speaking or moving for 
them. 



Questions to ask yourself about balance in student 
roles: 

1 . Is there a good mix of leaders and followers? 

2. Is there someone who will serve as a good 
model for cooperation, interest, and behavior? 

3. Are there group members with special talent for 
some of the important parts of this activity? 

4. Is there someone to support or assist others 
who need it? 

5. Is there a good mix of working pace among 
the students so that the group works neither too 
fast nor too slow for any one student? 



are trying to work individually in preparation for compil- 
ing their efforts may be distracting and unwieldy, slowing 
everyone’ s learning. Working with modeling clay and 
paints when other members in the group are trying to 
carefully write final copy for their books may create more 
mistakes than necessary. 

You can probably think of a lot more examples. The 
balance point here is to try to make sure that even when 
students have different roles in a group, are working on 
mastering the tasks in different ways, and perhaps even 
working on very different learning objectives that there is 
still some commonality in the learning formats, materials, 
and locations that the group is using. 



RULE#1 In Sum 

The first essential rule for teaching diverse groups 
of learners is to maximize, not minimize their 
diversity. Making diversity a strength instead of a 
problem offers many more opportunities for 
planning creative and effective teaching — the 
focus of essential rule number two. 



HINT #3: Balance teaching formats, 

locations and materials. 

Working with mixed ability groups offers many more 
opportunities for creativity in your teaching. You might 
begin using different locations for learning: other parts of 
the school, the community, businesses and community 
services, other teachers’ classrooms, and so on. Teaching 
formats and materials offer almost as much range from 
group investigations using photo albums and memorabilia 
brought from home to computer and video technology. 

It is important to remember, however, that you should also 
balance your choices of teaching formats, locations and 
materials for any particular group session. Try to make 
sure that your choices are compatible. Making students 
run back and forth from the classroom to the library 
several times within a single session might waste teaching 
time. Having some students in a group engaged in a 
problem-solving discussion while others in the same group 

O 
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Then, Plan!! 

Organizing well-balanced and diverse groups of learners is 
only the first step in really effective mixed-ability group 
teaching. You also have to plan carefully how students will 
use the group time to learn well and efficiently. Fortu- 
nately, the days of individual worksheets and reports, 
group drill, and recitation of memorized facts are gradually 
disappearing. Teaching and learning look and sound 
different in classrooms that are using cooperative and 
transactional approaches to make sure every student not 
only learns things that make sense to them, but are able to 
use that learning in the lives they pursue outside of school. 

Reinventing Teaching and Learning 

Two important things seem to characterize these emerging 
approaches to teaching and learning. 

Messiness. Lessons and classrooms look and sound 
messier. Students are talking and doing things together in 
groups of all different sizes. Desks, chairs and materials 
are organized to aide the students’ work, not the cleaning 
of floors, and things seem to move around in the course of 
the day, or even a single lesson. The effect is productive 
disorder. People seem to move around more and change 
their minds about what to do next as learning takes new 
and unexpected turns. Teachers are everywhere, not just 
at the front of the room. Sometimes you can’t even tell if 
there is a front of the room. 

Shared Responsibility. Second, students take more 
responsibility; not just for deciding what to learn, but how 
it is learned as well. Teachers negotiate with students, 
both individually and in groups, about the work they are 
doing, the quality that must be achieved, and the time 
frames within which work is completed. Students take on 
responsibility not just for their own learning, but for that of 
classmates as well. One important aspect of cooperative 
learning is that students must share responsibility for each 
others’ learning, nurturing each others’ strengths and 
accommodating their weaknesses. Teaching and learning 
are increasingly alive, sometimes unpredictable, and 
almost always more fun for everybody. Students some- 
times learn different things, but still things that matter to 
them. At the same time they are acquiring habits of caring, 
imagining, thinking, understanding, empathizing, being 
humble and enjoying their learning work. In short, they 
become responsible members of the social group. 







Despite its messiness, teaching and learning that achieves 
both competence and social responsibility works best 
when carefully planned. Rule #2 summarizes the focus of 
this planning. 

RULE #2: Maximize positive 

INTERDEPENDENCE. 

Good planning results in positive interdependence when 
students develop relationships with each other, learn to 
depend upon and respect each other, and figure out how to 
negotiate and resolve differences that arise. Interdepen- 
dence is about cooperation, community and consensus. 
Your planning can aide or hinder achievement of this kind 
of cohesive working climate. Plan the lesson so that all 
members of the group are perceived by each other as 
needed. Arrange for students who are less able, or 
perhaps who are less well liked because of various 
annoying behaviors, to have some expertise that the group 
needs in order to accomplish its task. Think about the 
different kinds of learning offered by the way grade three 
students at Cagney Elementary produced the school 
newsletter last year and this year. 

Last year the three fifth grade classrooms 
rotated responsibility for newsletter production. 
Newsletters always went home with students on 
• Fridays, so on Thursdays, the fifth grade students 
i would come, sometimes alone, sometimes in pairs at 
different times during the day. Each student would 
xerox enough copies for one classroom, collate, 
staple, label with the classroom teacher's name, and 
place on the cart for later distribution. In this way, 
most of the students in each class got to help with 
the newsletter on the week of their turn. Students* 
favorite part of the task was delivering the newslet- 
ters on Friday mornings. The teachers usually saved 
this task for those students who had been best 
behaved or completed the best work during the weeks 
since their last turn, although each teacher had 
different ways of making the final choices. Usually 2 
or 3 students would win the opportunity to push the 
cart to each classroom, delivering the appropriate 
bundle. 

This year the three fifth grade teachers are 
trying to make the task a more cooperative learning 
activity for all the students. 5 ix production and two 
delivery groups are organized each week. The groups 
are organized from among all the students in the 
three classrooms according to the teachers' 
assessment of each students* learning status with 
regard to all the different tasks involved. They have 
identified the obvious tasks of xeroxing, collating, 
stapling, bundling, and delivering; as well as some 
additional tasks like group manager, equipment 
manager, and quality control manager. For some 
groups the teachers assign students to 
different roles. In others, the group must decide how 
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the role© are shared 00 that they can complete the 
newsletter© for 2 of the 12 Cagney Elementary 
classrooms. In this way they are able to tailor the 
learning in different groups. Peter, for example, can 
sometimes be bossy and impatient with his class* 
mates. The teacher© often put him in charge of 
checking the work of the group that includes Fred 
who need© some supportive devices to help him 
accurately collate the pages because of his physical 
disabilities. Ffeter becomes not just the quality p; 

I control manager; but also Fkte* support person. In 
this way, he learns how to be patient while helping 
other© correct mistakes. He also learn© more 
completely about others* performance abilities. 

We have three hints for helping you plan teaching and 
learning that fosters this kind of positive interdependence. 

HINT #1 : Plan teaching content that is related 

and that everyone in the group 
values. 

It should be increasingly clear that one of the best advan- 
tages to mixed ability group teaching and learning is that 
all the students in the group do not have to be learning the 
same things at the same time: 

Fred is learning to improve his fine motor control * 
in the context of doing the collating part of the : ; -;j:| 

newsletter production tasks. Alma is also collating 
and stapling both her newsletters and Fred’s as well. 

Freds collated paper© waiting to be stapled, encour- 
age Alma to work just a little faster than her usually ^ 
too slow pace; Peter is learning some social lessons 
about humility, tact, and communication as he gently 
tries to make sure that Fred gets the pages really 
even and Alma doesn’t staple the wrong side. At the 
same time, Peter neally likes to be “in change” in this 
way arid wants others to appreciate his leadership. 

Max is fascinated by machines and long ago mas- 
tered the xerox machines at Cagney. He works so V- 
I fast that he will finish the xeroxing long before Fred 
J and Alma finish the collating and stapling. VVhen he 
does finish he will help Ffeter label the groups of 
newsletters by writing the teachers’ name on a card 
slipped under the rubber band. His writing is as 
||| rushed as his xeroxing is j^iiick, giving Peter one more 
Equality control task to check and correct when ' 
;i|icgibility is questionable. '■ r 



In this example all the students are working on slightly 
different learning objectives, each related to newsletter 
production, but also uniquely planned to be understood 
and valued by each student. Some students are learning 
discrete parts of the task at hand like fine motor control or 
collating. Others are learning at a different level of 
mastery and depth about the coordination of groups to 
complete tasks to a high standard of quality. 



Questions to ask yourself about planning related and 
valued teaching content: 

1. Are individual student’s learning tasks related 
or complementary? 

2. Do students’ individual learning tasks take 
compatible amounts of time to complete, both in 
general and with regard to the student’s work 
pace? 

3. Is the place available for the lesson a reasonably 
natural setting given the activity and tasks? 

4. Are the materials and logistics for using them 
related and compatible? 



HINT #2: Balance student and teacher 

interactions within the lesson by 
"scripting" the flow so that what 
one student does is a reminder for 
another student to do something. 

Each member of a group you are teaching can take some 
planning. Some will need your brief encouragement, 
others your quick feedback and correction, others your 
praise. Even though your teaching attention may be 
focused on one or two members of each group, your 
praise, encouragement, support and feedback to others 
ensures everyone’s active participation. 

Keep in mind as well that more cooperative group learning 
also allows some of this balance to be achieved by stu- 
dents’ interactions with each other as well as with you. 
When your attention is focused on the students targeted by 
you for more intense teaching, other members of the group 
can provide praise, encouragement, support and feedback 
to each other, achieving everyone’s active participation 
and more time for you to focus your efforts. Assigning 
cooperative group roles is one technique that some 
teachers find naturally encourages this kind of balance 
between student and teacher interactions for all members 
of the group. It can also teach students to work with all 
group members and to learn about themselves as they learn 
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about other students. One way to teach collaborative skills 
to a student who has trouble listening or who sometimes 
disrupts the group is to have that student observe and 
collect data on other students’ turn-taking. Another 
strategy would be to have the student assume the role of 
“encourager” with the assignment of praising others’ 
listening and cooperation. 

So, try to picture in your mind the sequence of events, how 
each student participates, how you interact with students 
and how they interact with each other. 



Questions to ask yourself about balance in teacher/ 
student and student/student interactions: 

1 . Does each student interact with all the other 
members of the group for a variety of reasons and 
at a variety of times during the lesson or activity? 

2. Do you interact with every student in the 
groups you are focusing on even if in different 
ways? 

3. Do you find a way to be “in touch with” even 
those groups you are not focusing upon sometime 
during the lesson or activity? 

4. Are all the students in each group engaged for 
the entire lesson or activity or do some students 
experience "dead time”? 



How you choose to organize materials and tasks can also 
directly foster group cooperation and problem-solving. 
Making just one set of materials for each group forces 
them to share, just like creating a single group product 
forces students to collaborate and problem-solve. Some- 
times different students have different parts of the set of 
needed materials or information resources requiring the 
group to figure out how to use each other to complete the 
task. Having each group test only two of the ten bases in 
the laboratory experiment we described earlier is one 
example. Organizing the newsletter production task so 
that each student’s work was necessary to completion of 
the entire task is another example. 



Questions to ask yourself about the arrangement of 
students, tasks, and materials: 

1 . Do students have everything they need easily 
at hand? 

2. Does the group waste time moving about 
unnecessarily to complete tasks or get needed 
materials? 

3. Do group members manage tasks and 
materials cooperatively and actively problem- 
solve difficulties or conflicts? 

4. Do groups work efficiently and productively? 



HINT #3: Arrange positioning, tasks and 

materials to encourage group 
cooperation and problem- 
solving. 

This hint is related to the third hint we mentioned for rule 
one. If groups are organized so that teaching formats, 
locations and materials are balanced and compatible, then 
you are free to creatively plan the use of those materials 
and the sequence of tasks to directly foster interdepen- 
dence among group members. 

The first point is obvious, but important. Make sure 
students are physically close to each other. Facing each 
other across a table or sitting in a small close circle of 
chairs fosters more interaction and cooperation than when 
desks are spread out. Be creative about how students 
organize themselves for work. Sitting on the floor in a 
comer, huddling around one student’s chair instead of 
separate desks, lying on the floor with heads together are 
all possible ways of being physically close enough to 
really work together. 



RULE #2 In Sum 

Maximizing positive interdependence is about 
helping students build the relationships and 
shared experiences with each other that will 
result in a sense of community and shared 
learning. Membership in these communities of 
learning will support students outside and after 
schooling as they try to become participating, 
contributory members of the broader 
community. 
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Finally, TEACH!! 

Once you have organized your groups to maximize 
diversity, organized tasks and materials so they are 
compatible, and planned the flow of the group lesson to 
maximize students’ interdependence, it is time to teach! 

Of course, you will not be present in every group. Still, 
your careful planning will have targeted certain groups for 
your focused teaching attention while others receive your 
more intermittent, but equally important, support and 
feedback. Our third rule focuses on the point of all your 
organizing, planning, and movement among groups and 
offers three hints for achieving this point. 

RULE #3: Maximize Student Learning By Using 

Effective Teaching Strategies. 

Like we said earlier, we assume that you are a good 
teacher. If you haven’t refreshed your ideas about teach- 
ing and learning in awhile, we have included a list of 
resources in Appendix 2 that might help you renew your 
vision and practice. Pick one of the selections for a look. 
Even good teachers sometimes need some validation of 
their thinking about teaching and learning. We encourage 
you to take some time to confirm and expand your 
reflections about this most critical aspect of your work. 

Remember that your role as a teacher is to watch 
what a student is doing, to figure out why they are 
doing it that way, and then to give them exactly the 
right kind and amount of information so that they 
can do what you are teaching them to do without 
you . 

Learning is not only about the right answer or doing 
something the right way. More than having right answers, 
learning for any student involves knowing what the 
learning means and how it fits in their experiences, both 
inside and outside of school. Students must be able to 
make sense of what is being taught if they are going to 
ever really use it. 

We offer three hints to guide your ongoing reflection and 
improvement of your teaching. 



O 




HINT # 1 : Support individual learning by giving 

giving help and feedback 
based on students’ performance. 

Two of the most important components of good teaching 
are giving students help and giving students feedback. 
Knowing how to help students first requires both you and 
the student to be clear about what you want them to do. 
Help also involves knowing just how much and what kind 
of assistance to give a student before a task so that they not 
only know what to do but are likely to do it well. The best 
kind of help you can give is help that allows students to 
discover for themselves the best way they can do the task 
well. Just telling students what to do, or one way to do 
something, is often not really helpful at all. Figuring out 
what kind of help to give a student requires moment-to- 
moment decisions. Sometimes you tell them what to 
notice that might give them clues about what to do, 
sometimes it is more helpful to point, nod, use a facial 
expression or other gesture. Other times it helps to show 
a student something, or even physically help them the first 
time they try a task. 

Whatever combinations of help you end up providing, it is 
useful to remember that what you do is helpful to any 
particular student’s learning if they end up performing 
well and know why they were successful. The focus of 
good teaching help is always on both what the student is 
doing and what the student is thinking. 

If your teaching assistance is successful, most of your 
feedback will likely be praise. Good teaching involves 
noting and rewarding both individual and group achieve- 
ments. Praising correct responses and bringing individual 
achievements to the attention of other group members is 
one aspect of positive and supportive feedback. You can 
also encourage students’ support of each other. Often peer 
feedback is a more powerful way to motivate and achieve 
learning. 

Sometimes, your feedback will need to be corrective in 
nature. Even well-designed help doesn’t always eliminate 
student mistakes. Good corrective feedback focuses not 
so much on getting a student to stop doing something 
wrong as trying to help the student understand their 
mistakes so that they can avoid them in the future. Before 
you can give good corrective feedback you must first 
analyze students’ mistakes so that you and they can better 
anticipate them in future situations. Different kinds of 
mistakes require different kinds of anticipatory help, so 
make sure that you accurately understand the kind of 
mistakes being made. The best kind of corrective feedback 
soon becomes teaching help offered before the student’s 
next attempt. 
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Chris is having a hand time understanding the 
difference between the numbers 6 and 9. You realize 
that the relevant things Chris needs to pay 
attention to are the placement; ofythe^loops/on 
those n u mbers; the n u m ber 6 has a loop on the 
bottom, while the loop on the number 9 is on the 
top. You highlight the placement of those relevant 
features by drawing the loops Inlelightly darker ink, 4 
or darkening the line just above or below the loop. 

You would not make one of the numbers bigger than 
the other because size is not the relevant feature he 
needs to pay attention to. You then point out Jt? 
those relevant features by showing them to Chris 
saying, “The number 6 has a loop on the bottom. 

The number 9 has a loop on the top. Where is the 
loop on number 9? Right. It’s on the top. “When 
Chris responds correctly you enthusiastically pat 
him on the back and tell him what a good job he did. 













Anne’s job in the school office is to put memos 
and messages into the teachers’ boxes. One of the 
patte rns of mi eta kee she ma kee is that she can’t 
seem to pick up just one piece of paper from the 
stack. You see that this is a manipulation error and 
know that there are two things you can do: change 
the demands of the task, or add an adaptive device 
that helps Anne do the job. You choose the latter, 
and buy her a rubber finger that will help her pick up 
just one piece of paper at a time. Sure enough; it 
worksl 



Providing this kind of individual help and feedback is 
critical, but unless the groups have been organized to be 
maximally diverse and you have been teaching students to 
support each others’ learning, it can be challenging to 
manage. Consider another example. 



All 24 in Leah Mason’s class are organized into 
mixed ability groups of five students. She and the 
students change these g roups eve ry few weeks, but 
she keeps careful track of students’ preferences for 
working with each other to make sure that groups 
stay ‘’mixed-up.’* Leah has just started a unit on 
history by having students read some old accounts 
of life in their country. The assignment is for each 
student to make up a story about themselves and 
their family as if they were living in the past. 

One of the groups includes Stefan, who has a 
good deal of difficulty writing and spelling, but is a 
master storyteller. Jevon often takes the role of 
helping Stefan when he has difficulty, but today is 
troubled by not having any good story ideas for his < 
own story. Linda and Shawna decide to make up 
stories about their families traveling to visit 
L rdistant elatives by horse and wagon. Nancy is a 



As Leah approaches the table, Stefan is telling 
a gripping story about a hunter stalking his prey 
when he comes upon small mountain trolls and 
fairies that try to trick him into a cave., Jevon is 
completely distracted by Stefan’s account and 
§ beg ins asking quest i o ns. Lea h quic kly ta kee in the 
scene and suggests that Jevon and Nancy take 
notes on the main points of Stefan’s story on 
story map outlines and then take turns telling 
stories that the others record. 

After Stefan’s example, Jevon gets inspired ae 
a storyteller and creates a story about the children 
in his family building a fort along the river near their 
farm. Sy the time these two stories have been told; 
Nancy finally gets an idea and tells her story for 
recording by the other two. 

Once the group completed three basic story 
ma pe, each student filled in the points with narrative, 
checking with each other about things the main point 
recorders left out. Jevon helps Stefan make sure that 
all the points of his story are included, correcting his 
spelling, and suggesting wording when Stefan needs 
help. Linda offers to read Jevon’s draft and finds a 
couple of points he forgot to include. Meanwhile Linda 
and Shawna have helped each other complete two 
Ifemily travelogues. 



Questions to ask yourself about students’ indi- 
vidual learning experiences: 

1 . Do students receive help from each other as 
well as from you? 

2. Does any individual student seem to be 
acquiring new skills and information unusually 
slowly, perhaps because s/he is getting too much 
of the wrong kind of help? 

3. Are any of the students beginning to depend 
upon some kind of help before they even try some 
parts of some tasks? 

4. Do all the students receive whatever help they 
need to “get it mostly right” in ways that are not 
very noticeable or intrusive to the group? 

5. What kinds of mistakes are students making 
and why? 

6. What can be different about student feed- back 
or help that will minimize students’ mistakes? 

7. Do students feel supported and rewarded when 
they perform well? 
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HINT #2 Keep the group focused and 

together by clarifying 
expectations and "checking in" on 
their behavior. 

Even though you may only be targeting one or two groups 
(or even no groups!) for your focused teaching attention, 
as orchestrator of the groups’ activities, you must make 
sure that groups stay on task, work on the task at hand, and 
finish within established timelines. Group work is messier 
and noisier, but it still must occur within the reasonable 
parameters of productive noise and disorder. 

Many students in schools right now need to systematically 
learn how to be good group members. Much of their 
schooling may have previously emphasized largely 
independent work. Learning to wait for a turn, not interrupt 
others, share materials and ideas, stay with the group, ask 
for help, support other group members’ learning, pay 
attention when a classmate needs more time to work out 
their part of the activity, and all the other kinds of group 
engagement skills so much a part of effective group 
learning may be new and unfamiliar. Some teachers find 
that it can take weeks or even months for a class of 
students to learn how to work well in groups. Two 
strategies that help this process are: (1) making sure you 
lead group openings and closures, and (2) checking on 
behavior. 

Openings and Closures. Most teachers set group tasks by 
explaining things to the whole group or groups. Try to 
make sure that these openings also include a review of 
group work rules. Some teachers even use the first 
activities of groups to create the rules that will be needed 
for truly effective groups of learners! Even though 
students within a group might be learning quite different 
things, this review of common group process can remind 
students about the cohesive and collaborative nature of 
effective learning groups. 

Similarly, it is always wise to end groups together. Some 
teachers routinely have group reports to accomplish 
closure. Often the content of these reports is the groups’ 
tasks, but it could just as often include reports on some 
aspects of group management, like how the group felt 
everyone contributed, or which members seemed to be 
especially deserving of praise for their work. 

Behavior Checking. Having reminded students of your 
rules for effective collaboration, you can then manage the 
ongoing work of the groups by “checking in” on students’ 
behavior and using good examples to “check” the less 
desireable performance of others. Most teachers are 
masterful users of behavior checks. The piercing look to 
the student who is starting to talk to a classmate instead of 
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listen to the student reading his theme is an example. 
Another strategy is the praising of one student's behavior 
as a “check” on his neighbor’s quite dissimilar behavior. 

These strategies for coaxing good behavior from students 
are just as effective in small learning groups as when 
working with a whole class. If you have reviewed working 
rules as part of your opening then they can become the 
substance of your ongoing behavior checks. 



Questions to ask yourself about how groups are 
functioning as groups: 

1 . Are all the groups working productively and 
efficiently? 

2. Are students helping each other instead of 
waiting for you? 

3. Are students figuring out how to enrich and 
expand their learning without your guidance at 
least some of the time? 

4. Do students’ work outcomes and products 
sometimes surprise you? 

5. Do students figure out how to incorporate even 
those students who are less motivated, have some 
learning limitations, or who pose other challenges 
to the group’s work and climate without your 
help? 

6. Do students make suggestions for further 
learning experiences and tasks uninvited? 



HINT #3: Collect student performance 

information that helps you make 
decisions about what to change. 

If students learn what you are are attempting to teach 
them, then they go on to learn more things. If they do not, 
you must change your plan for their learning. Successful 
teaching and learning don't happen for all students unless 
teachers have all the information they need about each 
student. 

We have found that many teachers struggle with how 
much and what kind of student performance data to 
collect. 

There are two important points to remember about 
collecting student performance information. First, collect 
only that information that you need to make the changes in 
students’ learning experiences that assure effective and 
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timely progress. Second, be as creative as possible about 
how you collect the information. The next section 
explores issues and ideas for ongoing recording and 
reporting of student performance information for everyone 
in your class, but with a special focus on students who 
currently require IEPs. 



Questions to ask yourself about collecting student 
performance information and changing your teaching: 

1. What information do I need to convince me 
that each student is learning? 

2. Can I get this information in some simple non- 
intrusive way? 

3. Can the students themselves collect this 
information for me? 

4. Am I reviewing information about student 
learning daily? Weekly? Often enough so that 
students’ learning is not slowing down and they 
are not practicing mistakes or learning misrules? 

5. Am I making changes in my teaching and in 
students’ learning experiences that give better 
student performance results? 



RULE #3 In Sum 

As important and valuable as mixed- 
ability group teaching can be, its success 
must be measured in terms of growth in 
individual student competence. Good 
teaching of individual students and 
same-ability groups is the standard of 
teaching that works best for mixed- 
ability groups as well. 
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W e’ve chosen to emphasize collecting student 

performance information to help you make curricu- 
lum and teaching decisions (our Rule 3 for teaching 
mixed-ability groups). Of course, there are other reasons 
for collecting this information. We’ve emphasized 
curriculum and teaching decisions, though, because all too 
often these areas are overshadowed by others, especially 
externa] demands for program accountability. 

This section begins with a framework for thinking about 
student assessment OF learning and offers a planning 
guide to help you organize a classroom-based system that, 
first and foremost, meets your needs for information . The 
last part of this section describes a strategy for more in- 
depth recording of information for those few students who 
might require a level of detail for at least some parts of 
their learning, that other students don’t require. We have 
developed this strategy to meet the requirements of the 
IEP, though in a somewhat novel way. 

Getting a Grip on Student Assessment 

Figuring out what students know and can do is a topic of 
great complexity and controversy. When our schools 
focused primarily on teaching facts and skills, figuring out 
what students knew was a bit more straightforward. We 
are all familiar with the ever present achievement test — a 
reasonably efficient and inexpensive way of finding out 
what large numbers of students remember (at least for the 
moment). As our focus has shifted from content-focused 
instruction to a growing interest in how children and youth 
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use their knowledge in their lives, the usefulness of the 
traditional achievement test has diminished. Educators 
now discuss and debate ways to assess student perfor- 
mance in novel situations. We are interested in finding out 
what students know and can do with what we have taught 
them rather than how they answer standardized test 
questions that may have little relevance to what they have 
learned. 

Finally, educators are interested in students acquiring a 
better understanding of their own learning so that they 
might continue to pursue education long after formal 
schooling ends. 

All of the discussions about assessment, testing, achieve- 
ment, standards and effective schools together represent a 
large literature. Teachers are experimenting with scoring 



guides, portfolios, curriculum-based measurement systems, 
goal setting, and more in an effort to develop increasingly 
“authentic” approaches to figuring out and communicating 
what their students know and can do as a result of school- 
ing. But while we are getting more and more confident that 
we can design curriculum and learning activities that 
incorporate a wide range of student diversity, we are much 
less clear about how these various innovations for docu- 
menting student learning and performance can be used 
with all of our students. We’ve included a couple of 
sources for additional information in Appendix 2. If you 
would like to investigate some of this literature further, we 
certainly encourage you to do that. 

On this page and the next, we offer the framework for a 
complete system to document student learning. 



Three Dimensions 

We believe that classroom-based, individually-tailored student assessment systems must help you collect three 
kinds of information on every student. We might call these kinds of information "assessment OF student 
learning." 

Dimension 1 is the most traditional and familiar. You need to know what your students know in terms of skills 
and facts. 

Dimension 2 requires you to figure out how each student uses those skills and facts in real situations both 
inside and outside of school. 

Dimension 3 is really the link between one and two. The process of helping students use their learning in then- 
own lives requires that they develop a measure of self-understanding about how they learn well, what they 
need to help them learn well, and what to do when learning seems hard or confusing 
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Five Users 

These three kinds of information OF student learning are used in five different ways by various school stakeholders. These 
interested parties include: the teacher, the student, the student's parents, the school, the district, the state education 
agency and the legislature. In many cases, it is the district/state/ legislature which ask for systematically generated and 
summarized information about the learning of all students. 

The tricky part for teachers is that each of these stakeholders needs slightly different information about student learning 
to meet their purposes. Your challenge is to develop a system for your own classroom or teacher team that collects 
information about what students know, do and understand in ways that can also meet the needs of all five users. 



Teaching 
student supports 
learning styles, etc. 
error patterns 



Parents 

growth in general 
growth in particular 
attitudes about learning 




Students 

expectations 

accomplishments 

strategies 



School 

coherence across age 
coherence within age 
common elements across classrooms 



district/state 



District/StateSummaries of: 
skills/content 
performance 

student and parent satisfactions 



How Do We Get These Three Kinds Of 
Information? 

We'll have some suggestions in a minute, but first it 
might help to review the different kinds of student 
assessment strategies that have become common 
practice. Teachers are experimenting with lots of new 
strategies and a few old ones. What makes it confus- 
ing is that different teachers, school districts, and 
states, often mean different things by the same words 
they use. 

A good first step for you and your colleagues is to 
review the definitions we've provided on the next page 
and agree on how you understand each of these 
assessment strategies. Our definitions can be elabo- 
rated to reflect your collective meaning and use. The 
point is to develop a common language with your 
colleagues. 



goal setting 
critical questions 

SATs 



writing/language samples 
regular note taking 
conferencing 

criterion referenced tests 

, exhibitions/proiects 

observations r J 

C E3Ms portfolios 

mind maps tests 

Cte’9 P "’ 1 * 9 

journals 
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Student Assessment Definitions 



r Observations have to do with looking and noticing i 
things (i.e., doing assessment by generating informa- 
tion) for later evaluation and use. Observations can 
be formal or informal. They are informal if what you 
notice draws your attention. They are formal if your 
attention is directed to notice certain things by an 
observation guide or form. Observations can be 
documented or undocumented depending on whether 
anything is written down. j 



Regular Note-Taking, or completion of an observa- 
tion form are the most common ways of documenting 
observations. Both these strategies are the most 
flexible and generic assessment strategies since the 
content, frequency, and level of depth can vary 
considerably depending on the need. 



— 

Exhibitions/Projects can be written, presented, or 
both. They are extended exercises that ask students 
to generate (or elaborate) problems, come up with 
solutions, and then demonstrate their findings or 
results. They are designed to allow a student to use 
the knowledge content and skills they have acquired 
by applying them to real situations in an integrated 
way. Exhibitions and Projects also typically require 
the student to self-assess the essentials of the perfor- 
mance/product according to previously agreed-upon 
expectations or standards. 



r 

Scoring Guides or "Rubrics” are common 
strategies for setting performance expectations for 
exhibitions and projects. Some scoring guides are 
created together by teachers and groups of students. 
Some are agreed upon between an individual student 
and the teacher. Still others are established by 
educators at various levels, from school-based teams, 
to district developers of learning expectations, to state 
or federal guidelines. Scoring guides can anchor 
each score, only endpoint scores, or endpoint and 
middle scores with precise descriptions or definitions. 



r Criterion-Referenced Tests evaluate a person’s ^ 
skills in terms of a predetermined level of mastery in 
an objective way. They can either describe complete 
activities or component skills of academic, func- 
tional, or physical tasks and frequently are published 
as a sequenced list. 

\ 1 J 



Portfolios are long term records of a student’ s 
performances. They can include: (1) permanent 
products of various sorts, (2) student self-assessments 
of their performances, (3) others’ assessments of the 
student’s performances (e.g., the teacher, peers, 

' external scoring panels), or (4) all of the above. 

Portfolio contents can vary over time. Students can 
include and remove items at various points in time, or 
summarize a set of performances into a single 
poster or page. Portfolio items can reflect only 
exemplary performances or they can reflect compari- 
sons between performances at different points in time 
to illustrate change. 

V / 



Writing/ Language Sample refers to a strategy of 
collecting examples of student writing and/or 
language that are then analyzed for relevant compo- 
nents, skills, or other parameters. Thus, language 
samples can be analyzed for vocabulary, grammar 
and syntax as well as length of utterance — all 
measures of language skill acquisition. Similarly, 
writing samples can be analyzed for content, organi- 
zation, structure, and voice and scored according to 
developmental or other criterion-referenced expecta- 
tions or standards. 



Conferencing is, of course, a generic strategy. In 
this context, however, there are two specific ways it 
can be used. The first is individual student/teacher 
conferences which can assist and facilitate student 
self- reflection. Teachers might share other assessment 
information during conferences, assist students to 
evaluate/judge the available assessment information 
and plan new teaching targets to aspire toward. The 
second are student-led parent/teacher conferences 
which serve as a performance context for students to 
demonstrate what they know and understand about 
their own learning. 

V J 



cba (curriculum-based assessment) is a conceptual 
approach to assessment OF student learning, but 
NOT a separate strategy. The approach can, how- 
ever, be applied using several other classroom-based 
strategies for documenting student accomplishments 
in the acquisition of skills and content knowledge. 

The basic logic in cba is to check (by testing, 
questioning, or probing) to see if students are actually 
gleaming what you are teaching. 
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‘Trobes" is used in this context as both a verb and a 
noun. The verb refers to intermittently checking on 
students’ mastery of knowledge content and skills. 
The frequency can vary from daily to weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly in most situations, though it 
may vary across students or content areas. That is, 
for some students, weekly probes, monthly or even 
quarterly probing generates adequate information. 

The noun usually refers to the content and format of 
the quick check. Probes can be developed for various 
content areas (reading, math, spelling) and be either 
written or oral. 



Critical Questions are a quick check strategy. 
Either verbally or in brief written formats, teachers 
ask questions about the key ideas they are teaching. 
Critical questions generate immediate information 
about students’ mastery of these key ideas, permitting 
quick adjustments in both group and individual 
teaching plans. Some teachers use critical question- 
ing very frequently as a central part of their ongoing 
teaching. Others use critical questioning more 
infrequently so they function more as probes. 



Tests are certainly the most familiar and long used 
strategy for checking to see if students are getting 
what you are teaching. They also take many forms, 
from essay to short answer to the ever popular 
multiple choice. True/False is probably fading in 
popularity. Tests typically focus on skills and content 
facts. It is possible to create application questions, but 
these are somewhat less typical. Tests can be “take 
home”, timed, or time-limited. They are often scored 
by the teacher, but sometimes by the test-taker or by a 
peer. They are usually criterion-referenced (i.e., 
there is some arbitrary criterion set for determining 
testing success). 



/ \ 
Checklists are agreed upon lists of skills. Usually, 

such lists are created from either a developmental or 
grade/age level perspective, or some combination. 
Typically, checklists are meant to be completed by 
teachers over a short span of time. Checklists usually 
involve some focused observation (noticing and 
checking off if the student demonstrates the skill) or 
some constructed activities where the student can 
1 demonstrate the skill. > 
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CBMs are prepackaged tests (used to test set 

chunks of content) or probes (used intermittently 
on teachers’ own schedules) to check students’ 
mastery of a published curriculum that a teacher is 
using as prescribed. These tests/probes follow the 
essential cba logic of actually assessing students 
about what they are being taught, if, and only if, 
teachers are using the matching curriculum upon 
which the tests/probes are based, pretty much as they 
were designed. CBMs can also be based on develop- 
mental skills lists that are embedded within a particu- 
t lar curriculum. A 



f " \ 

SATs (Stanford Achievement Tests) are an example 

of standardized, norm and criterion-referenced tests 

which sample single or multiple skills. The SAT is 

for grades 1-12, but commonly administered at grade 

intervals of 3, 5, 8, and 10, usually in the same week 

^ throughout a district. j 



Mind Maps are a nonlinear device for presenting or 
recording information. They are most frequently 
used for note taking or other journaling or recording. 
However, they can also be used to summarize and 
depict learning accomplishments either by a student 
doing self-assessment, or by a teacher or parent doing 
student assessment. 



Journals can be used by students to have an open- 
ended reflective conversation with their teacher. 

They can also be used by teachers to have an open- 
ended reflective conversation with themselves or a 
mentor. These conversations can be global, specific, 
structured by questions or frameworks, or completely 
open-ended. They can even be all of these over time. 

V J 
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Goal Setting is a way for teachers to assist students 
to direct their own learning. The process involves 
providing students with information about their 
achievements — usually other assessment informa- 
tion generated through performance, skills/content, 
and/or other self-assessment strategies. Students use 
this assessment information to establish both target 
accomplishments/goals AND evidences that will 
document accomplishment of their goals. Some 
teachers have students continuously summarize then- 
goals and accomplishment evidence using journals, 
graphs, charts, or other graphical or narrative 
strategies. 

\ : J 
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Wait. You Mean I Can’t Use the Same Thing For Every Student? ? ? 

Right. It’s likely that you will be able to use some approaches - like portfolios or student conferences, or student goal 
setting - for every student. 

It’s also likely that there will be small groups of students that cluster in some way into either mixed-ability or same-ability 
groups for whom the same strategy will work. There may be a very few students, however, who for some part of their 
learning need some additional documentation. We have developed the Individually Tailored Education Report (ITER) as an 
additional strategy. 



But I Don’t Have Time To Use All Those Assessment Strategies !! 

Of course you don't! If you tried you wouldn't have much time left for teaching. But we think the strategies cluster accord- 
ing to the three dimensions we talked about earlier, with the addition of two generic strategies that could potentially be used 
for any of the dimensions. Thus, you can select those strategies in each area that either you prefer or that seem to work better 
for your students. You can also use the measures required by your school district for program evaluation. 




SCHOOL DISTRICT MEASURES 
(for skills and content/program evaluation) 

SATS skills checklists 
criterion-referenced tests 



GENERIC STRATEGIES 
(for all three areas) 
observations 
regular note-taking 
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The Individually Tailored 
Education Report (ITER) 

(Figure 8) 

Remember the few students that emerged as a result of 
your long term curriculum planning and efforts to brain- 
storm more detailed teaching plans? You remember: the 
ones who required your more frequent and focused 
curricular decisions. Some of these students might also be 
officially designated as “eligible for special education” and 
require an IEP. The ITER helps meet this official policy 
while helping you to keep track of your decisions. 

Those students’ goals, interests, and abilities, which for 
some of them have been identified at their IEP meeting, 
become the foundation for developing specific teaching 
objectives across all of the students’ learning contexts. 
In other words the students' goals, interests, and abilities 
don’t change initially, but the instructional content 
obviously does. The teaching objectives describe how the 
goals, interests, and abilities will be addressed, be it 
through art, academics, physical education, morning circle, 
school jobs, etc. 

Figure 8 illustrates an ITER filled out for the first few 
weeks of a new high school term for a Personal Business 
or World of Work type of class. This particular ITER 
would be applicable both in the context of a conventional, 
personal finance unit or in that of reinvented high schools 
and curriculum where the content and instructional 
boundaries might not be quite as delineated. The teaching 
objectives in either instance would be tied to the class 
activities. 

The ITER can be used, as in this case, throughout the 
entire instructional period or term, updating outcomes and 
developing new teaching objectives which are responsive 
to the student’s changing needs and abilities. The ITER 
can also be used on a spot basis to help analyze and plan 
instruction when individual student learning issues arise. 
We also know a teacher in a supervisory role who is using 
the ITER and its logic to teach and guide classroom 
assistants to pay particular attention to individual students 
during a given lesson. 

While reading through this ITER, notice how it becomes a 
longitudinal record of a) the class activities, b) Kim’s 
goals within those activities, and c) ongoing progress and 
outcomes. “Student Outcomes and Accomplishments” 
also reflect incidental learning opportunities (such as 
Kim’s experience at the bank), as well as special or notable 
interactions between classmates (a friendship with Tory, a 

O 




new classmate, or when Kim had more knowledge of the 
Social Security Office than Bill did). Fortunately, the 
teachers noticed and recorded these unanticipated events 
so that Kim’s parents were completely updated when the 
team copied this ITER to send home at the end of the 
grading period. 

For some students you will have many ITER pages. 
Sometimes it will make sense to write a single goal on 
each page and log the teaching objectives and student 
accomplishments as they emerge week by week. Some- 
times you will want to cluster several goals on a page that 
relate to some curriculum theme or area and record all the 
related teaching objectives as they emerge. In either case, 
this ITER page completes the requirements of the IEP 
since at any point in time you have a complete set of 
annual goals and current teaching objectives. 
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Individually Tailored Education Report (ITER) 



Student VStvh 



Year 



Present Abilities 


Preferences, interests.learning style, needed 
supports, transition needs 
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Curricular area 



Date 


Class/Theme 

Activities 


Student Goals within 
the Activities 


Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 


Student Progress & 
Accomplishments 
within this Activity 
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Figure 8: Example of ITER by the Personal Business Teacher 
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Date 


Class/Theme 

Activities 


Student Goals within 
the Activities 


Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 


Student Progress & 
Accomplishments 
within this Activity 
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Figure 8: Example of ITER by Personal Business Teacher (continued) 
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Class/Theme 
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Student Goals within 
the Activities 


Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 


Student Progress & 
Accomplishments 
within this Activity 
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Figure 7: Illustration of ITER by the Personal Business Teacher (continued) 
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The Individually Tailored 
Education Report (ITER) 
Summary (Figure 9) 

Our second example of a piece of paperwork that can 
actually save you time is the ITER Summary. As you work 
with the curriculum decisions discussed in this module, we 
imagine that, over time, you will end up with a small stack 
of folders for roughly a quarter of your students. Each 
time you sit down to brainstorm new teaching plans, or 
review student accomplishments, we imagine that you will 
grab your stack of folders to remind yourself about the 
unique learning requirements of those few students who 
need your most careful and systematic thinking and 
decisions. 

The ITER Summary is a “mini” version of the complete 
IEP or ITER that you can use in a number of different 
ways. We have created this document as a card (included 
in the back pocket) so that you can have a quick summary 
of a student's annual goals handy all the time. You might 
keep it in your grade book so that when you are planning, 
or even just thinking about your teaching, you can be 
reminded of how your teaching decisions might impact 
these learners. Figure 9 illustrates Kim Parsons' ITER 
Summary for the 95-96 school year. Her teacher uses it to 
jog her own memory, but also uses it in a variety of other 
ways. She has made several copies that she gives to other 
teachers who also work with Kim so that they too are 
reminded of her unique learning needs and preferences. 
Some of these teachers also track these resulting objectives 
on ITER pages that become part of Kim’s complete EEP 
and portfolio. 



In situations characterized more by “integration” than 
“inclusion” it also is likely that the IEP team will complete 
the ITER Summary and then pass it on to all the other 
teachers and staff who work with the students in the course 
of their day. 

If your school has become more completely restructured so 
that teams of teachers, each with different expertise, work 
together with large groups or very diverse groups of 
students, the student’s primary teacher will likely be the 
one who first initiates the ITER. All the teachers and other 
staff on the team may contribute teaching objectives and 
accomplishment recording. In some situations the teacher 
team may have requested outside consultative support 
from other specialists (like therapists or experts in the 
provision of communication or behavioral supports) who 
will help the team design teaching objectives in some 
instances. The ITER and the ITER Summary become 
ongoing working documents used by the whole team to 
ensure well-tailored curriculum and individually effective 
learning experiences for any student the team thinks needs 
a more focused and systematic approach. 



Who Fills Out the ITER for Students on 
IEPs? 

You’ve probably guessed that it depends on how inclusive 
your school has become. In some places where special 
education teachers are supporting the integration of 
students with disabilities you might complete the annual 
goals part of the ITER as part of the IEP meeting. You can 
then continue to use the ITER as a working document to 
plan and record the emerging teaching objectives. In some 
situations you will write these down for the general 
education teacher, in others the teacher may begin using 
the page herself. In still other situations, the classroom 
assistant providing support may have a role in completing 
the ITER. 
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Individually Tailored Education Report (ITER) Summary 



Name Kimloerlu Year ^(0 




r 

Goals 


N 

Activities & Life Connections 


Overall, the big deal things we are working on 

this year are... 

1 (!orv irmnio^fonj social 
foforacVlcns 

2 i KY\onc^ tusc: -shopping •+• banking 

3 Telephone use. 

* Vers onal tmna^menV. schedule 
* calendar 0? st 

s Vefsarck hygiene 1 , menstrual care. 

6. Oornmiunrtu safofosKilUistran^ 
axOarerte^s; sVreeV crossi ng 

7 VocaVtonal experiences 


Here's why we're focusing on these goals. 

“ Kum does not- have many Vne/xls 
ou-v-side of school . She- needs 
-Vo have some V ridnds Vo phone 
Unhang ouV> safely OoiV^etc... 

- Kim meeds Vo have a ranqc oV 
CommimiVu aeVwiVies available 

her ouon uxehendsj Keep 
~h~aeK of upcoming -evenVs. 

— hum has some^ob interests 
d- in -school experiences^ bud- 
needs ro ore -exposure. Vo 
opV tons. 


Present Abilities 


Preferences, Interests, Learning Styles, 
Needed supports, Transition Needs 


K\rr> ‘bpca.Ks vjuo&nsVardabUj buV 
has, diff icuVtu arVvculcdCne 
Clearly ^heb^d-ted . She can 
i.d. numbers Vo looj uoriVe'f 
-V^pe her namt'j uses a_n 
\denVl£\caVon Card for address 
4 phooej reads some commundul 
Menu. si^hVioocds . Kim KnaosT 
Vo sVop n looK for cars . 

6enera\Uj vbdependervV around 

School j once she learns her 
Schedule. 


Kvm \oVcs oonvmals j rvunl-cjotp 
I'-eool/’ cl oVnes^ dan cxny ^"rup^ 
vviaslo . she \ ear y\s yjcW yyjhen 

pictures ©r phoVos are peured 

im i th conce pYs | aeVi vl-Wes 

She has occasional wendruai 
acc-ide vds buV shouAdj be- 
able Vo learn prevenVv on 
yjdh a liWle exVra support. 
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Figure 9: Example of an ITER Summary 
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A Grand Plan for your Classroom- 
Based Individually Tailored Student 
Assessment System 

W e’ve emphasized three things so far about 

assessment OF student learning. First, you need to 
do it. Second, you need to have a system that documents 
student learning across three areas (content and skills, self- 
understanding, and performance) for the people who need 
the information (you, parents, the school, the district, and 
and the state.) Third, we’ve offered an additional strategy 
- the ITER - that can help you document learning for 
students who require IEPs, as well as for other students 
who might benefit from more detailed documentation. Our 
final effort to help you get a grip on student assessment 
within your classroom is to offer a simple planning tool for 
thinking through the big picture. 

Figure 10 is a page that helps you to cluster students who 
might need similar assessment strategies and to identify 
those strategies for your whole class on a single page. The 
second page helps you think about the time schedule you 
will need to follow to generate the various information so 
that it is most effective in meeting all the various users’ 
needs. 

Schools are definitely changing. Teachers are changing as 
well. Most important, however, is the way learning is 
changing for students in schools where teachers are 
rethinking their curriculum and teaching to respond to the 
kinds of diversity present among our children. We are 
excited about these changes and have created this module 
about individually tailored learning to help. 

We have tried to be concise. If you want to learn more 
about some of these ideas, we encourage you and your 
colleagues to explore the resources suggested in Appendix 
2. These will lead you to still others that can help you 
keep your learning and your teaching alive and growing. 
We hope the ideas and tools in this module help you get 
involved in change by “reinventing” teaching and learning 
for yourself and for your students. Let us know how 
things go for you so that we can learn from your experi- 
ences as well. 
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FigurelO: Sample of the Student Assessment Planning Guide 



Student Assessment Planning Schedule 
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Figure 11: Sample of the Student Assessment Planning Schedule 
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One Last Thing. . .Make that Two Last 
Things. 



CPL Module 



For us the best, and most exciting thing about all the 
changes that are happening these days in schools is that 
they are creating new opportunities for teachers to take 
charge of student learning. We believe that well-educated 
and well-equipped teachers have always been the back- 
bone of school reform. We hope that these materials and 
ideas will support your efforts. 

We have begun with the assumption that your whole class 
includes students who learn best when the curriculum is 
individually tailored to their abilities, interests, and 
preferences. We hope that you will let your students 
determine how you use these materials. 

We’ve included two last things to help you think diver- 
gently about your efforts. The first is a bookmark that lists 
questions you can ask yourself any number of times during 
the day about your teaching generally or about a particular 
lesson or activity. The second item is a journal page that 
you could use everyday to begin the ongoing process of 
reflecting, in writing, about your teaching. 
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REFLECTIVE TEACHING 
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Figure 12: Sample of a Reflective Journal Page 
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Appendix 1: 

Age-Appropriate Activity Lists 
Forms 
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Activity Based Assessment 
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Learning History/Transition Information Profile 
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Long Range Curriculum Planning 



Team Members: 



Date: 




Curriculum Themes: 


Integrated Curriculum Activities 
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Lead 

Person 


Resource Implications 


Implications for 
Individual Students 










Academic Focus Activities 
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Brainstorm Teaching Plan For Mixed-Ability Groups 





Curriculum Area/Aim/Theme/Unit/Lesson: 


Potentially Related Real Life 
Activities 

Caring For Self, Friends & Families 


Potentially Related Real Life 
Activities 

Enjoying Leisure & Recreation: 


Potentially Related Real Life 
Activities 

Community, Jobs& Chores: 



In Sum 


\ 

Special considerations: (e.g.: Ieps.Tag, 
Esl issues, students who leave early, 
other/needed supports & resources) 


Student Expectations: 




Lesson Design/Format: 




Locations: 




Activity/Lesson plan flow: 




Lesson Materials: 




Environmental Conditions: 




Extra/Outside resources: 
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Lesson Plan 



Theme: 



Date: 




Process/Skills: 


\ 




J 



What will we do? 


Special considerations (e.g.: 
EPs, TAG, ESL issues, 
students who leave early, 
other/needed resources) 


Activity! 




s^»- Introduction ("Hook", stated purpose) 




—■■a, Development ( Activity, guided practice, modeling, 
student practice, reteach): 




Closure (Tie it together, homework, draw a picture, 
journal entry): 




Time and Material 
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Individually Tailored Education Report (ITER) 



Student 



Year 



r 

Present Abilities 


Preferences, interests, learning style, needed 
supports, transition needs 







Annual Goal(s) 


and how they relate to 

's life 


s 





Curricular area: 





Date 


Class/Theme 

Activities 


Student Goals within 
the Activities 


Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 


Student Progress & 
Accomplishments 
within this Activity 
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Class/Theme 
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Student Goals within 
the Activities 


Evaluation/ 

Assessment 

Methods 


Student Progress & 
Accomplishments 
within this Activity 
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Individually Tailored Education Report (ITER) Summary 



Name 



Year 



Goals 


Activities & Life Connections 


'N 


Overall, the big deal things we are working on 
this year are... 

1. 


Here's why we're focusing on these goals. 




2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 






6. 






7. 

V 







Present Abilities 



Preferences, Interests, Learning Styles, 
Needed supports, Transition Needs 
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Student Assessment Planning Schedule 
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Appendix 2: 



Reading and Resource List 




Suggested further readings. These 
readings contributed to the development of this module. 
This is by no means an exhaustive list and we welcome 
suggestions. Please e-mail us if you find other sources to 
share. 




Assessment & Evaluation 




Clark, H., & Nelson, M. (1993). Improving mathematics 
evaluation through cooperative learning strategies. 

Middle School Journa l x January . 15-18. 

Darling-Hammond, L., Ancess, J., & Falk, B. (1995). Authentic 
assessment in action: Studies of schools and students at 
work. New York: Teachers college, Columbia University. 

Goodman, K., Goodman, Y., & Hood, W. (Eds.). (1989). The 
whole language evaluation book. NH: Heinemann. 

Graves, D., & Sunstein, B. (1992). Portfolios: Keep a good 
idea growing, Portfolio Portraits . New Hampshire: 
Heinman. 

Griffin, P., & Niz, P. (1991). Educational assessment and 
reporting: A new approach. Sydney: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 

Knight, P. (1992). How I use portfolios in mathematics. 
Educational Leadership , May , 71-72. 

Majesky, D. (1993). Grading should go. Educational 
Leadership 1 50 (7), 88-90. 

Rothman, R. (1995). Measuring Up: Standards , Assessment , 
and School Reform. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
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Apple, M. (1993). Official knowledge: democratic education in 
a conservative age. New York: Routledge. 

Astuto, T. A., Clark, D. L., Read, A., McGree, K., & deKoven 
Pelton Femancez, L. (1994). Roots of reform: 
Challenging the assumptions that control change in 
education. Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Foundation. 

Biklen, D. (1992). Schooling without labels: Parents , 

educators , and inclusive education. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 

Biklen, D., Ferguson, D., & Ford, A. (Eds.). (1989). Schooling 
and disability. Eighty-eighth yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education , Part II. Chicago, IL: 
University of Chicago Press and The National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

Bimber, B. (1993). School Decentralization: Lessons from the 
Study of Bureaucracy. Santa Monica, CA: Rand: Institute 
on Education and Training. 
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Cohen, E. G. (1994). Designing groupwork: Strategies for the 
heterogeneous classroom. (2nd ed.). New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Conley, D. T. (1993). Roadmap to restructuring: Policies, 

practices and the emerging visions of schooling. Eugene, 
OR: ERIC Clearing House on Educational Management, 
University of Oregon. 

Davis, C., & Ferguson, D. (1992). Trying something 

completely different: Report of a collaborative research 
venture. In P. Ferguson, D. Ferguson, & S. Taylor (Eds.), 
Interpreting disability: A qualitative reader . New York: 
Teachers College Press. 

Dunlap, D. M., & Schmuck, P. A. (Eds.). (1995). Women 
leading in education. Albany: State University of New 
York Press (SUNY). 

Eisner, E. (1991). What really counts in schools. Educational 
Leadership , 48 (5), 10-17. 

Ferguson, D. (1994). Bursting bubbles: Marrying general and 
special education reforms. In M. Berres, P. Knoblock, D. 
Ferguson, & L. Woods (Eds.), Restructuring schools for 
all children . New York: Teacher College Press. 

Ferguson, D. (1994). Is communication really the point? Some 
thoughts on interventions and membership. Mental 
Retardation , 32 (1), 7-18. 

Ferguson, D. (1994). Magic for teacher work groups: Improve 
collaboration at teacher work group sessions. Council for 
Exceptional Children , 27 (1 k 42-47. 

Ferguson, D., Willis, C., Rivers, E., Meyer, G., Young, M., & 
Dalmau, M. (in press). Widening the stream: Ways to 
think about including ’’exceptions” in schools. . 

Ferguson, D. L. (1995). The real challenge of inclusion: 

Confessions of a "rabid inclusionist”. Phi Delta Kappan x 
77(4), 281-287. 

Fogarty, R. (1991). The mindful school: How to integrate the 
curricula. Palatine, EL: IRI/Skylight Publishing, Inc. 

Fogarty, R. (1995). Best practices for the learner centered 
classroom: A collection of articles by Robin Fogarty. 
Palatine, IL: IRI/Skylight Publishing, Inc. 

Fullan, M., & Stiegelbauer, S. (1991). The new meaning of 
educational change. (2nd ed.). New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Gardner, H. (1993). Multiple intelligences: The theory in 
practice. New York: Basic Books. 

Grennon Brooks, J., & Brooks, M. G. (1993). In search of 
understanding: The case for constructivist classrooms. 
Alexandria, VA: ASCD, The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

Kozol, J. (1991). Savage inequalities: Children in America's 
schools. New York: Crown Publishing. 

Maeroff, G. L. (1993). Team building for school change. New 
York: Teachers College Press. 

Noddings, N. (1993). The challenge to care in schools: An 

alternative approach to education. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Roeher Institute. (1991). Changing Canadian Schools: 

Perspectives on disability and inclusion. North York, 
Ontario: The Roeher Institute. 

Sarason, S. (1990). The predictable failure of educational 
reform. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 




Schmuck, R. A., & Runkel, P. J. (1994). The handbook of 
organization development in schools and colleges. (4th 
ed.). Prospect Heights, IL: Waveland Press. 

Schmuck, R. A., & Schmuck, P. J. (1992). Group processes in 
the classroom. (6th ed.). Dubuque, IA: Wm. C. Brown 
Publishers. 

Schnorr, R. (1990). "Peter? He comes and goes...": First 

graders’ perspectives on a part-time mainstream student. 
The Journal of the Association of Persons with Severe 
Handicaps . 15(4). 231-240. 

Sizer, T. (1984). Horace’s compromise: The dilemma of the 
American high school. Boston: Hough ton-Mifflin. 

Skrtic, T. M. (1991). Behind special education : A critical 

analysis of professional culture and school organization. 
Denver: Love Publishing. 

Smyth, J. (Ed.). (1993). A socially critical view of the self- 
managing school. London: The Falmer Press. 



Parents, Families ft 
A * & Communities 




Dunst, C., Trivette, C., & Deal, A. (1988). Enabling and 
empowering families: Principles and guidelines for 
practice. Cambridge, MA: Brookline Books. 

Ferguson, P., & Asch, A. (1989). Lessons from life: Personal 
and parental perspectives on school, childhood, and 
disability. In D. Biklen, D. Ferguson, & A. Ford (Eds.), 
Schooling and disability: Eighty-eighth yearbook of the 
National Society for the study of education, part II (pp. 
108-140). Chicago: National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

Ferguson, P., & Ferguson, D. (1993). The promise of 

adulthood. In M. Snell (Ed.), Systematic instruction of 
persons with severe disabilities (4th ed., pp. 588-607). 
Columbus, OH: Charles Merrill. 

Ferguson, P. M. (1994). Abandoned to their fate: social policy 
and practice toward severely retarded people in America, 
1820-1920. Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Harry, B. (1992). Cultural Diversity, families, and the special 
education system. New York: Teachers College Press. 

Orenstein, P. i. a. w. t. A. A. o. U. W. (1994). School girls: 

Young women, self esteem and the confidence gap. New 
York: Doubleday. 



, as Learners 
& Researchers 

Ayres, W. (1993). To teach: The journey of a teacher. New 
York: College Press. 

Cochran-Smith, M., & Lytle, S. M. (1993). Inside outside: 
teacher research and knowledge. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Ferguson, P. M., Ferguson, D. L., & Taylor, S. J. (Eds.). 

(1992). Interpreting disability: A qualitative reader (1 
ed.). (Vol. 1). New York: Teachers College Press. 

Goodlad, J. (1990). Teachers for our nation’s schools. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Goodlad, J., Soder, R., & Sirotnik, K. (1990). Places where 
teachers are taught. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Kozol, J. (1993). On being a teacher. (2nd ed.). Chatham, NY: 
Oneworld Publications. 

Lave, J., & Wenger, E. (1991). Situated learning: legitimate 
peripheral participation. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 

Liston, D. P., & Zeichner, K. M. (1991). Teacher education 
and the social conditions of schooling. New York: 
Routledge. 

Schon, D. (1983). The reflective practitioner: How 

professionals think in action. New York: Basic Books. 

Shor, I. (1992). Empowering education: critical teaching for 
social change. Chicago: University of Chhicago Press. 

Van Manen, M. (1986). The tact of teaching. (1st ed.). (Vol. 
8). Richmond Hill, Ontario: Scholastic Educational 
Paperbacks. 

each/ng & Learning 



Armstrong, T. (1994). Multiple intelligences in the classroom. 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Atwell, N. (1987). In the middle: Writing, reading, and 
learning with adolescents. Portsmouth, NH: 
Boynton/Cook Publishers. 

Brooks, J. G., & Brooks, M. (1993). In Search of 

Understanding: The Case for Constructivist Classrooms. 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Dewey, J. (1938). Experience & education. New York: 
MacMillan Publishing Company. 

Duckworth, E. (1987). "The having of wonderful ideas" and 
other essays on teaching and learning. 

Gardner, H. (1993). Multiple intelligences: The theory in 
practice. New York: Basic Books. 
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